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HERE is great dan- 
ger that during the 
present generation 
there is going to be 


more or less magni- 
tude waged between 
what might be desig- 
nated the midgets of 
the mechanical world. On one side the forces 
will be marshaled under the leadership of 
Colonel Inch and the opposing forces under 
the leadership of Colonel Meter. Colonel 
Inch is of English origin and is well known 
to the Anglo-Saxon manufacturing 
world. In stature he is but one-twelfth 
of a foot, and as compared with the oppos- 
ing leader he is small, Colonel Meter being 
39.37 times as large. Colonel Meter is of 
French origin, and has a large following, 
practically all the European nations unan- 
imously serving under his leadership, and 
to this must be added a scattering of 
American forces. The ranks of Colonel 
Inch are not so compact an array. The 
great majority are Americans, with that 
fraction of the English and Russians who 


have not allied themselves with the French 
leader, 














The French meter, which is the stand- 
ar of the French metric system, is sup- 
posed to represent one ten-millionths of 
the distance from the equator to the pole 
measured along one of the meridians on 
the carth’s surface. It is the basis of the 
mctrie system, the meter, in brief, being 


but 3 inches more than the yard measure- 
ment. To be exact, the meter is 39.37 
inches. In motor ear construction it is the 
miicmeter, however, which is the unit 
mos. employed in France, Germany, Eng- 
lan’. Italy, and other European countries. 
To \e aceurate, the millimeter is .03937 


inc, or roughly speaking one-twenty-fifth 
inch in length. This is the unit of meas- 
urerent that is solely employed on French 
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“Ir HE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE VILLAGH BLACK- 


ATTEMPTS TO HAvEe aA DUPLICATE 


SMITH WHOSE STOCK IS IN INCH 
Sizes, Hp FINDS 1T IMPOSSIBLE.” 


and German cars, as well as those made in 
Italy, Belgium, and many manufactured in 
England. Speaking roughly, then, the 
European ear is a metric car: The bore 
and stroke of the cylinders are given in 
millimeters and not in inches; instead of 
saying a cylinder has 5-inch bore and 
5-inch stroke the European expresses it 
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127 millimeters bore and stroke... .The 
same is true with reference to tires, wheel- 
base, the diameter of bolts, and rivets used 
in the car, the thickness of stock employed 
in the frame, the width and length of the 
spring leaves, the diameter of bearings, 
the diameter of balls used in bearings, the 
size of thread used on every bolt in the 
ear. In. fact, every measurement is in 
millimeters and since a millimeter equals 
.03937 inch, the difficulty of fitting a bolt 
with its diameter in inches into a hole 
are not allied with the French leader. 

The American car, one would expect, to 
be fashioned entirely according to the dic- 
tates of Colonel Inch. But it is not. The 
American car today, in many cases, is a 
mixed propositon, a hybrid as many would 
express it. The bore and stroke of the 
cylinders are in inches, the tire sizes are 
in inches, the diameter of bolts is gener- 
ally in inches, but several parts are used 
which are made in metric sizes. For ex- 
ample: Spark plugs of metric diameter 
and metric threads are used, which means 
that the car manufacturer must drill his 
cylinder castings to take these metric 
sizes and must fit the necessary amount 
of metric machinery in order to accom- 
modate the metric products made in Eu- 
rope, and which he fits on his car. 

Some American cars are more metric 
than others. While it is true that some 
employ only metric sizeg in the spark 
plugs, others use metric measurements for 
certain bolts, ete. The question naturally 
arises with this mixed condition of af- 
fairs where will the matter end, and when 
the struggle for supremacy between 
Colonels Inch and Meter terminate, and 
how? That there is a struggle is apparent 
from the fact that both are being used by 








“ALL OF THE OLD JIGS WOULD Have OUTLIVED THEIR USEFULNESS” 


Américin' makers at the present time. 
That ‘there is dissatisfaction with this 
mixed condition of affairs is also apparent 
by nearly 100 letters which Motor Age 
has received from the various car manu- 
facturers in the country in which their 
opinion on the inch-versus-meter question 
is given, and many of which expressions 
will be printed in these pages next week. 
Granted that there is a contest for suprem- 
acy between the two, and also granted 
that there is dissatisfaction in the ranks 
of the American car builder because of his 
having to use both, the question of a pos- 
sible solution to the difficulty naturally 
arises. In answering a question of this 
nature nothing further than an analysis of 
the situation is intended in these pages at 
the present time, but it may be that many 
manufacturers will express themselves 
publicly at a later date in addition to the 
letters already referred to. 

Other countries have faced the problem 
which at present confronts America, name- 
ly, that of deciding whether a metric sys- 
tem should be used or not. Austria faced 
this proposition 35 years ago, or there- 
abouts, when it was acted upon officially 
by the legislature which gave 5 years for 
the adoption of the metric system, during 
which time manufacturers, dealers, and 
consumers, had an opportunity of accom- 
plishing the transition to the metric side. 
As far as the anchoring on the metric 
system in the minds of the Austrians was 
concerned it required one generation, or 
approximately 35 years, to do the work. 
A generation of people who have been 
brought up to thinking in feet and inches 
eannot be led to:think in millimeters and 
meters in a day or 2. This is a problem 
which can only be satisfactorily solved 
in the schoolroom. The child must be 
taught millimeters and meters, and not 
feet and inches. First impressions are 
lasting and the boy who gains first a con- 
ception of an inch or a foot and uses these 


as his standard of gauging distance, will 
have great difficulty in switching over to 
the meter-as his unit of measurement. It 
is because of this that the real transition 
to the metric system must begin in the 
schoolroom and it can only begin in the 
schoolroom when the parliament of the 
land, ‘the legislature, the congress, or 
whatever the controlling body is, says so, 
after which it will be taught in the school. 

A few of the fanatical manufacturers in 
America, who see nothing good in any- 
thing else but the metric system, have ex- 
pressed desire for an immediate adoption 
of the metric system and they apparently 
see no reason why this could not be done 
in a week. They have failed to grasp the 
gravity of the situation. A brief analysis 
will show their shortcomings. What would 
it mean to industrial America if the 
metric system were to be enforced and 
made the standard? To the manufacturer 
first this appeals with special significance. 
All of his working drawings are made 





according to inch measurements so that he 
would have to put on an additional force 
of draughtsmen to translate these draw- 
ings, converting them into millimeter 
measurement and having them as close as 
possible to the original inch sizes. 

But this manufacturer’s difficultie 
would not end with the draughting room. 
Every change in the draughting room is a 
forerunner of a change in the patter 
shop. All of his patterns, which have been 
made according to inch sizes, must be 
junked and new ones based on the metric 
principle made. This means weeks of 
additional work, but if that manufacturer 
has not the artisans, who are familiar 
with the metric system, it means addi- 
tional time because these artisans will 
work at lower pressure when wrestling 
with the system of measurements foreign 
to the ideas instilled in them in their 
school days. But the matter cannot stop 
with the pattern maker; it invades the 
tool room. With many of the tools they 
are as applicable for work according to 
metric sizes as according to inch measure- 
ments, but there are some in which this is 
not the case, and which would work a 
hardship on the manufacturer. Passing, 
however, to the jigs, which are products of 
the tool room and which are the most ex- 
pensive pieces in the motor car factory, 
the real proportions of the metric white 
elephant appear. All of the old jigs would 
have outlived their usefulness and a com- 
plete new set, based on metric sizes, would 
have to be furnished. 

Leaving the tool room and invading the 
confines of the factory the real magnitude 
of the metric invasion also is seen. Special 
machinery, based on inch design, is in 
place. In one department are rows of au- 
tomatics, all designed to handle bar stock 
of inch, %4-inch, %-inch, or other frac- 
tions or multiples of the inch in diameter. 
It would call for considerable alteration in 
these machines to turn out metric prod- 
ucts. In other parts of the factory the 
same conflict between the meter and the 
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“THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
inch would be everywhere confronted, and 
every time an engagement between these 
respective forces occurred there would be 
a consquent expenditure of money by the 
factory. The factory, not willing to stand 
this entire expense itself, would be com- 
pelled to in some wise add it to the price 
of the car so that in the end the consumer 
would pay for the change. 


If we leave the factory, however, and 
go back one step in the manufacturing 
process of the motor car, we will find more 
difficulties confronting us in this matter 
of change from the inch to the meter as 
a standard of measurement. The investi- 
gator must go to the steel mill, where stock 
is made in round bars of inch or other 
sizes, because practically all of the bolts 
used in American manufacture, are  frac- 
tions of the inch, or multiples of 
it in diameter. Consequently, if the metric 
system were to be adopted, these factories 
would have to discontinue making stock 
in such sizes and manufacture it only in 
millimeter diameters. What is true of 
stock or bolts, would also be true of stock 
for axles, side members of the frame and 
various other parts. The transition to the 
metric would, in short, mean nothing less 
than a revolution in the industrial world 
and America, like Austria, would discover 
that the business houses would have to 
be given 5 or 10 years at least in which 
the transition would be made and it would 
require one generation to work that change 
in the minds of the American public, so 
that they would think in millimeters, me- 
ters, and kilometers instead of inches, feet 
and miles. 


l'.ving thus briefly seen what a change 
fro, one system to another would mean, 
it is opportune, now, to show some of the 
inconveniences of the present American 
mix'd system, in which inches and milli- 
met. rs are used in the same construction. 
The ineonvenience of this to a manufac- 
turc’ has already been referred to, but this 
inec\venienee extends much further. It 
Teaces the realm of the dealer and the 
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DIFFICULTIES WouLpD Not END WITH THE DRAFTING Room.” 


owner as well. The mixed system means 
that the dealer in Dallas, Tex., if he is in 
the motor trade, must carry a double stock, 
he must carry spark plugs in metric sizes 
and spark plugs in inch sizes. It costs 
money to carry double stocks. Where the 
dealer does not carry double stocks, the 
disadvantages of the mixed system come 
directly upon the owner. If he is in need 
of a metric part when in some small town 
he must wait until that metrie part can be 
received from the manufacturer or some 
other point. 
duplicate manufactured the village black- 
smith, whose stock is in inch sizes and 
whose machinery is designed for manufac- 
turing products based on the inch, finds it 
impossible to supply the demand and no 
other course remains but to await the ar- 
rival of the desired part. 

Before looking into the respective ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the metric 
and inch systems, the inconvenience that 
the present mixed system works on the 
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tire manufacturer might be glanced at. 
In a survey of the tire field it is discovered 
that half a dozen or more of the American 
tire houses make tires in metric sizes and 
keep them regularly in stock in all of their 
Of the remainder of the tire 
manufacturers some of them manufacture 
a few metric sizes and only supply them on 
order, whereas others keep a limited stock 
in their larger branches. One tire maker 
has had a rather uncertain voyage in the 
metric size ocean. Three years ago he 
manufactured several sizes, a little later 
he dropped several of these and at the 
present time he finds it imperative that he 
place a full line of metrics on the market. 
These few examples show the difficulties 
of the mixed measurement system in the 
tire field, which by the way has been 
brought about by the presence of the for- 
eign car. The metric system does not, 
however, work such havoc in the tire field 
as it does in the straight car field, because 


’ a little license in tire sizes is allowable 


and many of the inch sizes are close 
enough to the metric sizes to permit of 
an interchange should such be necessary. 
At best it is poor business to have to carry 
in hand stock that is rarely called for and 
particularly is this the case with tires 
whére age often means a deterioration of 
the original product. 

There are many advantages to the metric 
system and also to the inch and naturally 
each has its disadvantages. With mathe- 
maticians prestige goes with the metric 
system. The metric system of measure- 
ment is comparable with our decimal sys- 
tem of currency, in fact they are identical. 
It takes ten mills to make a cent, 10 cents 
to make a dime, 10 dimes to make a dollar, 
etc. In the French or metric system the 
same rule of 10 is in vogue, which makes 
it particularly easy to make changes. 





(To be continued.) 
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CHICAGO TROPHY’ FOR THE NATIONAL TOUF. 


HICAGO, April 2—An offer made to- 
day by the Chicago Motor Club to 
hang-up a trophy for the runabout division 
of the annual national tour was accepted 
by Chairman 8. M. Butler of the contest 
board of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, who was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon tendered this noon by the di- 
rectors of the Chicago Motor Club. Mr. 
Butler was passing through the city on his 
way to Los Angeles and took advantage 
of the opportunity to confer with the Chi- 
cagoans relative to the Glidden tour. He 
accomplished considerable in this direc- 
tion, for in addition to accepting the trophy 
he also announced the Glidden rules and 
the proposed night stops on the run from 
Cincinnati to Chicago by a roundabout 
way which takes in Kentucky, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
a distance of approximately 2,500 miles. 
The motor club also pledged itself to 
prepare a grand reception for the Glidden- 
ites when they finish the tour in Chicago 
and with this end in view negotiations 
now are under way with the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce looking to securing 
the co-operation of that powerful body, 
which has a membership of 4,000, which 
includes nearly all the prominent business 
houses in the city.’ Walter Moody, man- 
ager of the association, was in attendance 
at the luncheon and spoke most enthusi- 
astically on the proposition. 


Night Stops Suggested 


Following the luncheon Harry W. Ford, 
secretary of the Chalmers company, who 
was one of the guests, announced that the 
Glidden pathfinder will start from Cincin- 
nati next Monday morning with Joe Gard- 
ham at the wheel, Dai Lewis the official 
scout, and one of Lazarnicks’ men to take 
the pictures. As laid out at the present 
time, the following night stops are sug- 
gested: 
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The Sunday stops will be at Memphis, 
Tenn., and St. Joseph, Mo. There is some 
doubt as to whether 1 or 2 days will be 
used in negotiating the stretch between 
Dallas and Oklahoma City, but that mat- 
ter has been left to the discretion of the 
pathfinding party. About the only change 
from the route first announced by Chair- 
man Butler, is that the jump from Nash- 
ville to Memphis will be made by way of 
Florence instead of going over the moun- 
tains as was first planned. 


Changes in the Rules 


One of the most radical departures 
noticed on the new rules is the dropping of 


Motor Club’s Offer of Emblem for Competition in Runabouw‘ 
Division Accepted. by Chairman Butler of Contest Boar:! 
of A. A. A.—Pathfinder Will Start From Cincinnati Monday 








the toy tonneau division. There now are 
only two classes—one for touring cars, 
which will compete for the Glidden trophy, 
and the other for runabouts contesting for 
the Chicago trophy. This latter class is 
a broad one and takes in two and three- 
passenger roadsters, and the toy tonneau 
division, Another departure is the adop- 
tion of fixed penalties for repairs and ad- 
justments. There also is a graded penalty 
for outside help in the making of these 
repairs, it costing just twice as much if 
a stop is made at a blacksmith shop, for 
instance, as it would if the work was done 
entirely by the crew of the car. This 
year an effort has been made to centralize 
adjustments and bring them under official 
supervision by ruling that carbureters can 
be adjudged only at night controls. Spark 
plugs can be changed only in night con- 
trols, while brakes can be adjudged only 
at two places on the tour—at Memphis 
and again at St. Joseph. Gasoline, oil and 
water cannot be taken on at any place but 
the noon and night controls, the committee 
in charge proposing to keep tab on fuel 
and oil consumption. 

For the first time seals will be used on 
the Glidden, the ruling being that bonnets 
and coil boxes must be sealed, while the 
tools must be carried in a bag which also 
will carry a seal. Accessories will not be 
penalized. Another change over last year 
is that this time there will be a fixed 
running schedule of 16, 18 and 20 miles 
an hour. Last year these schedules varied 
in that if the running time was 714 hours 
there was a difference of 10 minutes be- 
tween classes; 15 minutes if between 714 
and 9 hours; and 20 minutes if over 91%4 
hours. The complete rules are as follows: 


Rules governing the 1910 national relia- 
bility tour of the American Automobile As- 
= for the Glidden and Chicago tro- 
phies. 


T'he seventh annual reliability tour for the 
Glidden trophy for touring cars and _ the 
Chicago trophy for runabouts and minia- 
ture tonneaux will start at Cincinnati on 
June 15, i910, and end at Chicago June 29, 
1910, including Louisville, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita, Topeka, 
Atchison, St. Joseph, Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, Davenport, Rock Island and Moline. 


TROPHY AWARDS 


The trophy in each class shall be awarded 
to the entrant whose car completes the con- 
test with the fewest number of points to its 
debit. See general rule 526. 

In case of a tied score for the Glidden tro- 
phy or for the Chicago trophy, the trophy 
will not be awarded, but suitable medals 
will be issued to the cars so tied, certifying 
that they have qualified as winners, and 
their names shall be properly inscribed upon 
the respective trophies. 

Cars completing the contest with 97 per 
cent of the winning score shall be awarded 
Glidden certificates setting forth in detail 








the performance of the car on the road and 


its condition upon final examination. Rule 


525. 

Each entrant shall be a member of the 
A. A. A. or of an affiliated club. 

Stock cars only shall be eligible to com- 
pete and shall be divided into two classes 
according to body equipment: i1—Touring 
car class; 2—runabout class, including run- 
abouts, miniature tonneaux, surreys and 
double or single rumbles. Rule 403. 

Any stock touring car, a complete descrip- 
tion of which has been filed by the manu- 
facturer with the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association, at least 
30 days prior to the date of the tour, as 
provided in rule 32, shall be eligible to com- 
pete for the Glidden trophy. 

Any stock runabout, miniature tonneau, 
surrey, double or single rumble, a complete 
description of which has been filed by the 
manufacturer with the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association at least 
30 days prior to the date of the tour, as 
provided in rule 32, shall be eligible to com- 
pete for the Chicago trophy. 

CAR EQUIPMENT 

404—Each competing car shall be deliv- 
ered into the custody of the promoter’s 
technical committee for official examination 
before the start of the contest, at the date 
required hy the committee, which _ shall be 
specified upon the entry blank to determine 
if it is a stock car and regularly equipped. 

405—Each car must carry at all times dur- 
ing the contest its catalogued equipment of 
lamps, tools, tire tools, body, fenders, sod 
pan, running boards, muffler and body parts; 
and, in addition, may or may not use wind- 
shield, top, extra tires, baggage rack, lamp 
bumpers and supplementary tonneau seats. 

406—Special mud aprons may be used in 
front of the radiator or bonnet screens be- 
tween the side members of the frame, same 
to be attached before the start of the con- 
test in a manner satisfactory to the tech- 
nical committee. 

407—Rubber bumpers for springs and re- 
bound straps may be used without penaili- 
zation for trouble with them. 

408—Tire-inflating tanks of any nature 
may be used. 

409—Cars are not permitted to use search- 
lights unless same are part of regular equip- 
ment, but may affix two ordinary gas or 
electric lights with generator or gas tank. 

410—Covers over coil boxes on the dash, 
or wherever located, not permitted unless 
regularly provided. 

411—Leather or other covers over mag- 
netos not permitted unless supplied regularly 
with stock cars. This applies to any other 
part of mechanism as well. 5 

412—-Screenings or shields of any construc- 
tion around carbureter not permitted unless 
regularly fitted to stock cars. 

413—The cotter-pinning, or lock-nutting 
of nuts or riveting of bolts or studs, other 
than is regularly done on stock cars at the 
factory, not permitted. ; : 

414—The use of special springs or spring 
windings not permitted. ‘ 

415—Shock absorbers will not be permitted 
unless listed under regular, optional or spe- 
cial equipment. 
PASSENGER LOAD 


416—A touring car shall carry four or 
more persons. 

A miniature tonneau, surrey, a runabout 
shall carry two or more persons. 

Passenger load in all body types must 
average 125 pounds per person or a like 
amount in ballast. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF ENTRANTS 

1—EHach entrant by his signature to the 
entry blank shall agree that he is familiar 
with the rules, that he will abide thereby 
and accept the official records, and. author- 
ize the American Automobile Association to 
publish them in such manner as it shall de- 
termine. : 

2—Each entrant shall hold the American 
Automobile Association harmless and in- 
demnify it against all loss or damage re- 
sulting directly or indirectly from or grow- 
ing out of the operation, management oO! 
control of the car entered by him. Bo 

3—The Arerican Automobile Association 
shall not be responsible for any damage 
that may be done to any car, its passengers 
or contents during the tour, nor for the 
theft of any, car or any of its accessories OF 
contents, the same being at all times Bubse- 
quent. to such entry, and until the clos° °F 
the tour, at the risk in all respects of »°T 
sons entering same. : 
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RULES FOR 1910 GLIDDEN ‘TOUR ANNOUNCED 


Two Divisions Instead of Three This Year—All Bonnets and 
Coil Boxes Sealed—Fixed Penalties Adopted—Brake Adjust- 


Can Be Made Only Twice on 


the Trip—Probable Night Stops 








4—Each entrant or his official representa- 
tive shall be responsibie for the acts of 
passengers in his car. 

5—Each competing car must be delivered 
into the custody of the committee before 9 
o’clock on the morning of Monday, June 13, 
for official examination and to check the in- 
ventories of parts carried as hereinafter 
provided for. 

6—Each entrant shall name an official 
representative for each of his entries, on or 
before June 1, 1910, failing which the driver 
of the car shall be considered the offcial 
representative. Rule 426. 

7—The official representative of the en- 
trant shall be subject to all rules and pen- 
alties prescribed for the entrant, and shall 
be considered as the entrant in fact. Rule 


427. 
ENTRIES 


1—The time for receiving entries shall 
expire on June 1, 1910, at 12 o’clock mid- 
night, at the office of S. M. Butler, chair- 
man contest board, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Each entry must be accompanied by 
the entrance fee. Rule 432. 

2—Each entrant’ shall give all details 
asked for in the entry biank and such addi- 
tional information as the contest committee 
may from time to time require. 

8—The contest committee of the American 
Automobile Association reserves the right 
to refuse any entry. 

4—Entries shall be numbered in the order 
of their receipt. Rule 428 





428—Upon making an entry, each entrant 
shall appoint one observer for each car 
entered. See rule 465. 


429—No more than three cars of any one 
make may be entered in either of the body 
equipment classes provided in rule 403. 

43U0—The entry fee will not be refunded in 
case a car fails to start or is disqualified 
during the contest, or in any case, unless 
the contest is for any reason abandoned. 

33—Any attempt at fraud in the evasion 
of the stock car definition or status of the 
car on the part of an entrant shall dis- 
qualify the car, the driver and the entrant. 


TOOLS 


17—All tools for the car will be carried 
in a special too] bag furnished by the pro- 
moter, which shail be sealed and handed 
over to the observer, and the use of tools 
other than those carried in -the bag is 


prohibited. The number of tools is not 
limited to the supply sold with the car. 
When tools are needed the driver or me- 


chanic will obtain them from the observer, 
who will keep a strict account of the num- 
ber of tools used and see that they are 
returned to him at completion of work. 
Tire tools may be carried in the regular tool 
compartment of the car, but must not be 
placed in the official tool bag. 


INVENTORY OF PARTS 
418—Each entrant shall furnish prior to 
the start an inventory of all parts carried 
in his car, and these. shall be officially 
checked, sealed and a record made of same. 
TIRES 
_419—Each entrant may carry as many 
tires, demountable rims and tire chains and 
the parts which secure them in place as 
desired or purchase or obtain them en route 
Without penalty. 
TIRE REPAIRS 


420--There shall be no penalty for tire re- 
Pairs, provided the engine be kept running 


While the repairs are being made and no 
other work is done. The time consumed in 
makiug the repairs, while the engine is run- 
tine shall be added to the day’s running 
me 

420\—The rule applied to tire repairs also 
applies to removal repairs, also anti-skid. 


LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT 
423--No additional lubrication equipment, 


Such as pumps for forcing oil direct into 
crank case, will be allowed, unless cars are 
regul -ly sold with such equipment. 


THE ROUTE 


434--The route shall be exactly marked 
by on. or more of the following methods: 
A—>y throwing confetti on the right side 
AS road 100 yards before the 100 yards 
. 


ny turn. On long stretches, without 
turns. occasional throwings, especially at. 
Points 100 yards after passing any corner 
where 2 turn has not been made. 
B—i-y providing each contestant with a de- 
a n of the route, giving explicit di- 
. 


; of all right and left turns and right 





and left forks, and with occasional references 
to some conspicuous object. Mileage distance 
shall be placed to the left of each of these 
points noted in the route descriptions. 

C—By marking the course with arrows and 
disks, the arrows to be placed 100 yards 
before a turn and the disks 100 yards after 
a turn. Disks shall also be placed 100 yards 
after passing any corner where a turn has 
been made. 


PRELIMINARY INSPECTION 


435—Contesting cars shall be given a pre- 
liminary inspection preceding the start of 
the contest. At this inspection one repre- 
sentative of the entrant will be present with 
the technical committee of the promoter. 
An inspection card showing the condition 
of wheels, springs, frame, front and rear 
axles, steering pivots, steering gear, body, 
motor, ignition parts, lubricating parts, cool- 
ing parts, carburation parts, exhaust parts, 
clutch parts, transmission and control parts, 
brakes and brake-operating parts, etc., will 
be filled out and any noticeable points about 
each that might later occasion dispute, re- 
corded. This card must be attested by the 
entrant’s representative. 
SEALS 


436—Metal and wire seals will be affixed by 
the technical committee as follows: 

Gasoline Cars—Bonnet, coil box, transmis- 
sion case, differential case, mud pan or 
apron and parts of ignition not beneath bon- 
net or protected by bonnet seals, and any 
other parts .at the option of the promoter’s 
technical committee. Where motors are 
under the body of the car, the floor, seat 
and deck boards must be suitably sealed. 

437—Steam Cars—Bonnet, mud pan or 
apron, pilot light, theremostat, flow motor 
regulator and parts of steam system not 
beneath the bonnet and not protected by 
bonnet seals, and any other parts at the 
option of the promoter’s technical com- 
mittee. 

438—A seal broken in the day will be re- 
placed the evening of that day at the garage 
by the promoter’s technical committee. 

439—Breaking Seal—There will be no pen- 
alty for breaking a seal. 

440—Lubrication—At the completion ot 
each day’s run—except the final day—after 
the cars are garaged, % hour will be given 
each contestant for lubricating all parts of 
the car, such as crank-cases, filling and turn- 
ing of grease cups, motor, transmissions 
and other parts. This will be done under 
the supervision of the observer and a mem- 
ber of the promoter’s technical or contest 
committee. Seals will be broken to permit 
of properly lubricating the car during this 


30 minutes. 
DRIVERS 


441—-Drivers may be changed as often as 
desired, but report of same is required to 
be made to the referee and the regular and 
substitute drivers shall be named in the 
entry blank. In case of illness, emergency 
drivers may be used. Drivers shall report 
at the official garage or park % hour be- 
fore the announced starting time for’ the 
day and they, together with the observers, 
will be placed in charge of cars, whereupon 
they will immediately proceed to the start- 
ing line and take their proper places ready 
for the start. Drivers must not rely upon 
information obtained from the observers as 
to the route to be followed or as to any 
question regarding penalties. 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 


442—There shall be an official headquarters 
where all announcements must be posted on 
a bulletin board before and after a contest. 

443—Before the start of any contest, all 
drivers, observers and entrants shall attend 
a meeting held for the purpose of instruc- 
tion as to the intent of these rules. This 
meeting shall be in charge of the referee. 

444—-When the contest exceeds 1 day in 
duration an Official bulletin board shall be 
displayed at a known _ headquarters each 
night, giving such additional information as 
may be required. Failure on the part of 
drivers, observers or entrants to attend the 
meeting of instruction and to consult the 








official bulletin board displayed at the head- 
quarters shall be at their risk. 


START 


445—The time of starting shall be an- 
nounced by posting on the bulletin board, or 
otherwise, the evening previous to each 
day’s start. Cars will be started each morn- 
ing at the hour announced the Ades g pre- 
vious, the different cars starting at min- 
ute intervals. 

446—Cars shall start in the order of their 
presentation at the starting line and without 
regard to classes or divisions. 


OFFICIAL NUMBERS 


. 447—Each car shall have its official num- 
ber prominently displayed on each side of 
the hood, painted on the radiator in front, 
and if possible, on the rear of body. 

448—The name of the car in letters 4 
inches high may appear upon the sides and 
upon the front and rear. 


PACEMAKER 


449—Each day’s contest shall be preceded 
by a pacemaker; and by any entrant or 
representative thereof who passes the pace- 
maker shall be disqualified. The referee 
shall go with the tour in the pacemaker’s 
ear in order that he may be accessible to 
contestants at the end of each day’s run. 
If the pacemaker’s car breaks down or is 
compelled to travel at a rate of speed so 


“slow as to impede the progress of the tour, 


his flag shall be transferred to the first suit- 
able car overtaking him, which car shall 
thereafter become the pacemaker’s car, sub- 
ject to the same conditions, until such time 
as the official pacemaking car can again per- 
form the duties. 

CLASS A AND DIVISIONS 


Competing cars shall be divided into the 


seven divisions of class A, as_ follows: 
Rule 400. 
Tivinten: $4 ki eo a $ 800 and under 


pegs ae 0 erent = 


801 to $1,200 
tio ay 7 a RE ee ry 1,201 to 1,600 
og oo aie 7 See ee 1,601 to 2,000 
Division 5A........:.ce2-- 2,001 to 3,000 
PPG GR e ss i cckisceis 3,001 to 4,000 
og ae) eee ee eee 4,001 and over 


DAILY RUNNING TIME 


450—The following average speeds shall 
be maintained by the cars in the respective 
divisions of class A: 


Divisions 4, 5, 6 and 7...... 20 miles per hour 
Divisions 2 and 3........... 18 miles per hour 
DEVIGIOUE Bas 24 cia nd deena 16 miles per hour 


451—All cars to avoid penalty will arrive at 
checking stations as per their schedule, plus 
additions, if any, to the running time for de- 
lays on account of tire troubles. Rule 420. 

452—The referee may, if the necessities of 
the weather or road conditions demand, vary 
the speed schedules, announcement of any 
change being made by the starter previous 
to the start of the day’s run to which the 
change shall apply, or during a day’s run 
at any checking station by the checker at 
the designated station where the change 
is made, due notice being given to all con- 
testants who shall acknowledge receipt of 
such notice by signing the checker’s card. 


CONTROLS 


453—The official station established at the 
end of each day’s run where the cars are 
officially checked, shall be known as the night 
control. The official stop for luncheon on 
each day’s run—if there be one—where cars 
are checked in and out shall be known as 
the noon control. 

454—Each contestant shall be ready each 
morning to check out at the time announced. 
Checkers shall be at their stations at that 
time prepared to start the cars. The time 
of departure each day shall be entered on 
the observer’s card. 

455—Each entrant, or official representative 
of such entrant, upon starting each day’s 
run, shall sign a statement submitted by 
an Official of the contest fixing the time of 
his departure, and shall be given a card 
indicating such time, which card shall bear 
the signature of said official. Failure to 
comply shall result in disqualification. 

456—Controls and checking stations will 
be indicated by a flag with a white field and 
diagonal bar of red. 

457—The referee may establish such check- 
ing points as he may deem preger: Each 
car shall be checked upon passing the estab- 
lished checking points and if ahead of time 
at the noon or night controls may imme- 
diately check in. 

458—No car will be checked either in or 
out without its observer. 

459—There shall be established at the close 
of each day’s run a parking station, in 
which all competing cars shall be stored. 
The station shall be in charge of an official 
representative of the promoter’s technical 
committee. 














MOTOR AGE 








460—No work may be done on the cars 
while in the official garage or parking sta- 
tion, except lubrication during the % hour 


allowed at the end of each day’s run. See 
Rule 404. . 

461—Following the registration at each 
night control, each car shall be delivered 
into the custody of the officials of the tour 
at the official garage or parking station to 
be by them held at the owner’s risk, and 
kept under direct charge and supervision 
of such officials or their agents until the 
time for starting on the following morning. 
Immediately after registration at night con- 


trols and before delivery to the official gar-- 


age or parking station, the car may deliver 
the occupants—other than the driver and 
observer—and baggage at hotel and then 
must immediately proceed to the parking 
station. The observer must not leave the 
ear until it is parked. 

462—Passengers and baggage may be taken 
on at the parking station after the car has 
been delivered to the driver and observer 
but before checking out in the morning, or 
at the hotel after checking out when no time 
shall be allowed. 


INTERMEDIATE CHECKING 


4683—Checking stations shall be established 
in so far as may be necessary to stop 
speeding. Each driver shall receive a card 
when checking out in the morning which 
shall name the checking stations and the 
time the car is due at each station, so that 
he may estimate his running time during the 
entire day. There shall be no appeal from 
the time registered by the official watches; 
drivers and observers shall be required to 
rectify their watches each morning with the 
official time. 

464—-Cars cannot check in ahead of time, 
except at the noon and night controls. 


OBSERVERS 


465—Each entrant shall furnish at his own 
expense one official observer for each car 
entered by him. All observers shall be ac- 
ceptable to and subject to the instructions 
of the aeggeeen 

466—The entrant must arrange for the 
care and keep of his drivers and observers 
and pay any expenses connected therewith. 
He must also carry during the contest the 
baggage of each observer furnished by him. 

467—If the entrant is a motor car manu- 
facturer or dealer, or in any way connected 
with the manufacture or sale. of motor cars, 
each observer furnished by him shall be: 

A—A person who has been regularly and 
exclusively employed by the entrant by 
whom he is nominated for a period of not 
less than 3 months immediately prior to the 
contest, or 

B—The entrant himself or an officer or di- 
rector of his business, or 

C—A dealer in the car made by the en- 
trant, or 

D—An owner of a car made by the en- 
trant. 

468—If the entrant is not a motor car 
manufacturer or dealer, the observer fur- 
nished by him shall be satisfactory to the 
promoter. 

469—Each observer shall be assigned to a 
car and shall ride each day in a different 
car and no person shall serve as an observer 
on any car in which he has any direct or 
indirect pecuniary interest. 

470—Observers shall report each morning 
at the official garage or park % hour before 
the announced starting time for the day, 
and take charge of the cars to which they 
have been assigned. 

471—Each observer will be responsible for 
the tools of each car, as per rule 417. 

472—Each observer must note the length 
of time in minutes and fractions of each 
stop made; if the,.motor is stopped or if 
any work is done, and also record what work 
was done on the car during the stop, how 
many persons were working, tools used and 


how long each person was working. See 
rules 485 and 521, 
473—In case of breaking a seal, the ob- 


server will note the seal broken and must 
report how many times thereafter access 
was had to the part or parts protected by 
the said seal. 

474—The observer must see that the run- 
ning card is stamped or marked by the 
checker at each control or checking sta- 
tion and that his car does not pass a con- 
trol or checking station before the time 
marked upon the running card, except at 
the noon and night controls, and also that 
the route is followed. 

475—The referee shall be empowered to 
suspend any observer who neglects, is in- 
competent, or for any other reason fails to 
fulfill the duties assigned to him, and to pro- 
vide a suitable substitute at the expense of 
the entrant by whom the suspended observer 
was nominated. 


476—It shall be the duty of each observer 
under all conditions and without evasion of 
this rule for any reason whatsoever to re- 
main with the car until he has been relieved 
by the chief observer or obtained the driver’s 
signature to a statement that he has with- 
drawn, from the contest and to report every 
detail ‘of the performance of the car to which 
he is assigned, and all persons who operate, 
repair, assist or perform any action con- 
nected therewith. 

477—If an official observer shall desert a 
disabled car without first obtaining the 
driver’s signature to a statement that he 
has withdrawn from the contest, the en- 
trant who appointed such observer shall be 
disqualified and must either withdraw from 
the contest altogether or continue as a non- 
contestant. By desertion is meant leaving 
the car without taking with him the driver 
and passengers. This rule will disqualify 
but one of the cars of an entrant in case of 
multiplicity of entries. 

478—In addition to the surveillance of the 
cars in which they are riding, observers 
shall be required in so far as possible to 
make note of any other car which may be 
laid up alongside the road and whether the 
work being done upon it appears to be done 
on the tires or on the machinery and on 
what part of the car. 

479—At the end of the day’s run, the ob- 
server must remain with the car through- 
out the % hour allowed the driver in which 
to oil his car, rule 440, and when this is 
done, leave the car at the same time and 
in company with the driver—and deliver to 
the chairman of the technical committee or 
his delegated representative the running 
card, after obtaining the signature of the 
driver upon said card and signing same 
himself. The driver shall in no case be per- 
mitted to return to a car without the ob- 
server. 

480—Should any objection be made by the 
driver to the record, a report may be im- 
mediately made to the chief observer and 
by him it may be referred if necessary to 
the referee for settlement. In the event of 
a dispute as to facts the referee may re- 
quire the driver to state his objection in 
writing. The record may also be inspected 
by any other properly authorized representa- 
tive of the entrant, who shall also have a 
right to register an objection and submit 
proof in support thereof. 

481—At a checking station, or at any reg- 
ular stop, should the observer wish to leave 
the car he must not do so until relieved by 
some official of the contest, who, at the same 
time, must appoint a relief observer, who 
shall remain with the said car until the 
reguiar observer returns to it. After he 
returns to the car, the regular observer 
must receive a report, orally or otherwise, 
from the relief observer as to whether any- 
thing was done on the car during his ab- 
sence. 

482—Observers must not interpret rules 
for entrants or drivers and cannot say what 
work may or may not be done without dan- 
ger of penalization, their duties being solely 
to record what is done and the exact length 
of time consumed in doing it. 

483—In case of a tire repair when the 
engine is running the observer shall sign 
and hand to the driver a printed form on 
which is filled in the time consumed and 
see that the time is added to the running 
time, as provided for in rule 420. 

484—In the event of sickness or an acci- 
dent to an observer, which shall make it 
an impossibility for him to remain with the 
car, or secure a substitute properly author- 
ized, he shall select one of the passengers 
of the car as a substitute observer, who 
shall perform al] of the duties pertaining to 
the position, and shall, in addition thereto, 
have his record signed by all the occupants 
of the car during the time he is on duty. 

485—When any work whether under pen- 
alty_or non-penalty conditions is being done 
on different parts of the car, making it im- 
possible for the observer to properly watch 
each operation, the observer may compel 
one of the workmen to stop until such time 
as he can properly watch him. 


ROAD REGULATIONS 


486—Entrants and official representatives 
of entrants shall conform to all laws, ordi- 
nances and rules of the road, and any en- 
trant or official representative of such 
entrant violating any of the provisions of 
these rules, or who shall fail to show due 





consideration to the officials or other par- 
ticipants in the tour, or other users of the 
highways, may be disqualified or penalized, 
at the discretion of the referee. 








487—Any car whose owner or driver shall 
be arrested for a violation of speed laws, 
or of any law or ordinance, may be dis- 
qualified or penalized, at the discretion of 
the referee. 

488—When road conditions are so bad 
that a car cannot get sufficient traction to 
move, or is ditched, and reasonable effort 
has been made to extricate it, towing or 
other external means may be used to re- 
lieve the immediate distress only, but under 
no circumstances shall a car enter a night 
or any other control except under its own 
power. During such work of extrication the 
passengers need not necessarily remain in 
the car and may assist in the work. When 
towing or assistance from any _ external 
source shall have been received by a car 
its observer shall make a full and complete 
report to the referee, giving time, place, 
conditions, distance of tow and any other 
details. The sense of this rule is not to 
permit the towing of a car for any consid- 
erable distance. 

489—All replacements, adjustments and 
repairs shall be done only during the daily 
running time. 

490—The pacemaking car shall precede 
the contestants not less than 15 minutes 
ahead of the first car and with instructions 
not to exceed the running time of division 
7 between any two checking stations. Where 
local conditions are factors, modifications of 
this rule may be made by the referee, due 
notice of same being given to contestants. 

491—Contesting cars must not pass the 
pacemaking car unless it is running behind 
its schedule. Should a contesting car pass 
the pacemaking car it takes the pacemaker 
and his flag and must set a pace not in ad- 
vance of that which the pacemaking car 
should have set. 

492—Should the contesting car fail to 
maintain the proper pacemaking pace, it 
must surrender the pacemaker’s flag to the 
next car that is suitable to take up the pace. 

493—The pacemaker’s flag shall be a navy 
blue field. 

494—Cars unintentionally leaving’ the 
course must return to it at the point whence 
they left, under penalty of disqualification. 

495—Cars intentionally leaving the course 
to make repairs may be disqualified, at the 
discretion of the referee. 


NON-PENALTY ALLOWANCES 


496—At noon or night controls, tanks for 
lubricating oil, gasoline and water may be 
filled without penalty. 

497—For replenishments of oil, gasoline 
or water at any other places the penalty is 
3 points for each occurrence. 

498—Oil or grease may be added to or 
may be drawn off the various cases when 
necessary without penalty during the half 
hour allowed for oiling at the end of each 
day’s run. Rule 440. 

499—Recharging of batteries will be al- 
lowed at any time, but all work in connec- 
tion therewith must be done in the presence 
of the observer. 

499A—Brakes may be adjusted without 
penalty at Memphis, Tenn., and St. Joseph, 
Mo., under official observation. . 

499B—Carbureters may be adjusted for air 
or gasoline at night controls during % hour. 

499C—Spark plugs may be charged with- 
out penalty at night controls during % hour 
allowed for oiling. 


TIRES 
See rules 419 and 420. 


PROTESTS AND DISQUALIFICATION 


500—A written protest may be filed with 
the referee by any participant in the tour, 
but must be accompanied by the sum of 
$25. If the protest is not sustained, this 
sum will be forfeited to the contest board; 
but if the protest is sustained the protest 
fee will be returned to the person making 
such deposit. No protest not conforming to 
the above requirements will be considered. 
Each protest will be acted upon at the ear- 
liest practicable moment. s 

A—Any protests as to unfair rulings, foul 
driving, routes, etc., shall be made within 
12 hours after the occurrence. 

B—Any other protests may be made dur- 
ing the tour or within 24 hours after the 
tour is concluded and before any award is 
made. 

501—No entrant or his official representa- 
tive shall be disqualified until he shall have 
been notified of the act complained of, an 
if the act be denied, he shall be given 4 
hearing, after which a decision shall be 
rendered. Upon notice of disqualificativn, 
the referee may compel him to cease to run 
in the contest and in that event the offic:a 
numbers shall be removed from his car, 2d 
such entrant shall not receive any cer‘i'- 
cate, but shall be mentioned in the reco! - 
as having been disqualified, and no entr - 
of any car that may be disqualified shal 
have any claim of any kind or nature w: t= 
soever against the promoter or against ne 
American Automobile Association or + + 
members of any committee or any officia ° 
the contest, because of such disqualificat'°”, 





or the publication thereof, or failure to 
mention the performance of the disqualified 
ear prior to its disqualification. 


FINAL OUTDOOR OPERATIVE TESTS 


502—The following: tests are imperative 
at > i iat se of the contest in grades 
1 an = 

5083—Brake Test—The car under test ap- 
proaches a line across the roadway at its 
competing speed in the contest, one set of 
brakes is applied and the distance meas- 
ured in which the car comes to a stop. 
The other set of brakes are similarly tested. 

A perfect brake stops the car in 50 feet 
or under; a penalty of one point per foot 
or fraction thereof is imposed for distances 
above 50 feet. 

504—Clutch Test—The front wheels of the 
car are rested against a vertical 8-inch curb, 
the low gear is engaged and the clutch let 
in. Failure to spin rear wheels, stall the 
motor or climb curb would be a bad clutch, 
for which a penalty of 5 points is imposed. 

505—Transmission Test—Car must be 
driven on all different forward speeds and 
reverse. Failure to drive on any one speed 
incurs a penalty of 25 points. 

506—Motor Tests—A—Gasoline cars, driv- 
ing with open and closed throttle and ad- 
vanced and normal spark to test firing. 
Penalty of 5 points is imposed for each cyl- 
inder not firing. 

B—Steam Cars—Test to see if motor runs 
with open and closed throttle; if valve slide 
action is operative; if running temperature 
and pressure of steam are possible; if en- 
gine simples or compounds; and note if 
various gauges and controls are operating 


properly. Penalizations are per penalty 
schedule, 

507—Penalization of Accessories—Speed- 
ometers, odometers, lamps, horn, clocks, 


storm fronts, tops and other accessories 

shall, at the option of the promoter, be pen- 

alized for work done upon them and for 

breaks and lost parts at final examination, 

which penalties will not count against the 

ear, but against the accessories carried. 
PENALTIES 


508—All cars shall start with a clean score. 

Any car which for any reason discontinues 
as a contestant shall be penalized 1,000 
points in addition to all previous penaliza- 
tions. 

509—Time—At all controls or checking 
stations a car is given a 33-minute leeway. 
If due at a station at 10 o’clock, it has 
until 10:03 to arrive. The head checker 
must call aloud, or otherwise announce the 
time, so that waiting contestants can check 
through during their proper 3-minute lee- 
way. 

510—Cars cannot check in ahead of the 
time marked on the running card, except at 
the noon and night controls, under penalty 
of disqualification. 

511—After the expiration of the 3-minute 
leeway, each arrival shall be penalized 1 
point for each minute or fraction thereof. 
See rule 451. 

512—Work—In penalizing for work done 
on a car, by its driver or passengers, a pen- 
alty of one point per man per minute, or 
fraction thereof, shall be imposed. 

013—Penalty for Outside Work—Where 
work is done on a car by anyone other than 
the driver or passengers, the penalty will 
be 2 points per man per minute, or fraction 
thereof, for each of such outside persons. 

514—Work in Running Time—Work ‘must 
not be done on a car between the time it 
leaves the official garage and crosses the 
starting line and between the time it crosses 
the finishing line and enters the garage at 
the end of the day’s run. 

515—Replacement—A—Where a_ replace- 
Ment is made by the driver or passengers, 
the penalization is 2 points per man per 
Minute or fraction thereof. 

P—Where a replacement is made by work- 
men other than the driver or passengers, 
the penalization is 4 points per man per 
minute or fraction thereof. 


IINAL EXAMINATION PENALTY 


olt—At the close of the contest, each 
competing car, after being properly washed, 
Shai: be delivered to the technical commit- 
tee, who shall record all adjustments, re- 
plac-ments or repairs necessary to place 


eac:. car in a safe and satisfactory condi- 
tion, and penalties therefor shall be imposed 
in ‘ordance with the following fixed pen- 
alty schedule: 

P. ts of cars not enumerated in the 
Sche ule, which are discovered to be faulty, 
imp: red, lost or loose, shall be penalized in 
due roportion to those therein enumerated. 


FIXED PENALTY SCHEDULE 
Lub ation— 


Bri Kenia Gee i Ga ae ee oe 3 
Inc erative Oil feed... sccccessccceses Sale 
Le: cy Gil: GONNOGHON:<ecscscececcpseces 1 
L036. GUND cWie.,celdeu tates Aes cao eke ee 
Wis. DIGS MEME: o054c cc ato haae be cus oe - 20 
Lo: grease cup......++-+0- ec seues Lore 
Lo. se grease CUP.......ececucsees SPO eee 














Carburation— 
Broken gasoline line.......... vip ta ael or a 
Leaky gasoline line.......ccescscnccese 1 
ELGGKY . SOMONE. TAM 6 ccc ic bckicicce cus . 1 
Leaky gasoline petcock...........es.e. 1 
Disabled throttle control............... 15 
Broken or loose manifold.............. «ae 
Brakes— 
Broken operating devices.............. 100 
Broken Drake ...ccsccce Gas pie e hue acecdn'e 100 
Loose operating deviceS.............e6. 25 
Running Gear— 
Broken spring leaves, each............ 5 
Broken spring clips, each.............. 15 
Broken spring seating........ccscceeee 15 
RAOOGO DUTIES CHING cucsnccdesccataecceass 1 
Loose spring horn........... inceetunee ek 15 
Broken frame side member.......... -» 500 
Broken frame cross member........... 150 
Bent frame pieces.............. a 
SOCOMOT MEFUE TOG. 6c 0s oinds Cacdilcivess 25 
Broken torsion rod..........seee. esdciace: ae 
EMM SOE ok wcncdaca cies nsstaccens ree ros 
ROR WMENOP ses Sew tudes cakwasee ones 3 
DEO TAUTIOR . o'5 5: 6 in Fc Kedeae ede a wataaecs 2 
COMME WOOL. cnkxinccs cdanecasabedentasé 100 
Loose wheel spoke....... eentepeenie a ea 5 
Broken wheel spoke.........ceecccccees 10 
Broken running board.............ee0- 6 
Broken fender iron...... Asia ae 6 
Broken fender ...... PPE ee wiedestana 5 
S0GNG: LO0ROP ice eccpawnukwone jedeawn P 2 
Lost mud apron........-.eee: Lid cab enue 8 
Brokén MUG’ QPTOM. <2 2666 cece we ee tre = 5 
ROMO: TORT’ ORs s knee incawaviectad ite 
Cooling— 
Leaky water connection................ 1 
LOGY TOMIGROE icdie cng eentetbeamanene 20 
SOOOR SAMI icc. wuss 6adkntcaon Kents <9 
Disabled water pump..........ceccceee 15 
Inoperative fan ......... wetekaas seseep a 2 
Leaky ‘Water JAGHGt. 02. ccc sec cuseiss 50 
Preedh WO CUS ia e'tn se 35.0 Orhan ucnes cece ees 1 
Ignition— 
EIMORS = LOPMAIORR © 6 6 cecsa ccckgectvautiace 1 
WISE CONMRE na ciciccsdcneoaeesneenay 2 
DOGG AONE © Co cesackccseecwates asaeaewn 2 
Lost commutator COVELP........cceceees 2 
Disabled COMMU 6 cccccdicdcicesss 20 
Inoperative ignition control............ 5 
BIR OIG  WITIGO oo. es Sek (ode ercdes 20 
LOODG- MOBS ccccccccisticnrcssinedecs 4 
Steering— 
Broken tie rod or drag link............ 500 
Bent tie rod or Gram We occ scien 25 
BrOMen StGOPINT TOG. icc tect ec ciscivas 500 
Bent . BIGGTINS POEs sc co cccdecicus cgectes 25 
PAUMY SUtGCEINS SOR ies cicccecuiaces 500 
Loose steering connections............. 15 


Broken steering knuckle 
Bent steering knuckle 
Broken front axle 


Machinery Parts— 





ee ee 


PVOMGR “GOING? ii cc ccc ck ksotupetes cement 5 
Broken or impaired valve spring...... 2 
Te GOMES. Udhdi dek wcp cadena dota aes 200 
BrokeOn -COMMUASE: 5. 25. cccins Hi awed ceeewes 200 
BURG: CIBDMOUREE ie < cceits doe sab nat enes 200 
Bent  CFANMOUALG . 0. caste cauciaaeen 250 
Broken valve rocker arm............+:. 10 
Broken push or valve lift arm......... 10 
Broken transmission shaft............. 100 
Brower Caria : GUE ov icaskisadiecsccce 100 
Broken : dPivitie CHAM. i680 60 il cede tiees 30 
Broken gear Or: pamMen s <ccs.. bi cctacsness 25 
Diromen TORS oe cccie ccanenceviediname 10 
Broken body or chassis bolts........... 2 
Loose body or chassis bolts........... 1 
Lost body or chassis bolts.............. 2 
EORMOH - CIRO io ive sc 45s eRe Aneel s 250 
Broken or impaired universal joint... 50 
Broken or lost bonnet fastener......... 2 
Loose bonnet fasteners.............00. 1 
Broken or impaired sprags............. Ae 
Broken shock absorbers..............+. 5 
Loose shock absorbers............-eeee. 2 


Steam— 


EON Y CONMEUROEs cas ciiwameastekanessaas 20 
LOGY MOWER ne sds voice docmsuctecsaa 50 
Faulty thermostat ......ccescecsscoecs 20 
WEE BIO Prien ts caiwant ccicewsacs 20 
WAUlty TOW MOE 6. saree ee Ser cas aek 20 
WIC Y MAUS ih cc enc tes cueandusucet ensue 5 
Steen OGM: 10 MGs o iic cis mac vedscasus 1 
Water lealkt: i: HG. ik Soc 1 


In cases of leaky radiator or waterjackets, 
recognition must be taken of the degree of 
leakage and the amount of fixed penalty 
modified accordingly. 

517—Front and Rear Axles—No penalty 
shall be imposed when the spread between 
the two front or two rear wheels, measured 
at the ground, is 4 inch or less. When 


the spread exceeds %4 inch, the penalty shall 
be 5 points for each % inch or fraction 
thereof. ; 








518—Springs—A sag of 1 inch is permitted 


without penalty. For each additional % inch, 
or fraction thereof, 5 points. 

519—Motor Stops—Motors may be ere 
at controls and while gasoline. is being en 
on. Other stoppages of motors between the 
starting and finishing of each day’s run will 
result in a penalty of 1 point per minute or 
fraction thereof for time stopped when no 
work is done on car, 

No penalty, however, shall be charged for 
a motor stop during the time occupied by 
a replacement or work on a car for which 
replacement or work a penalty is imposed. 

520—The use by a contestant of any part 
which may be carried by any other car ac- 
companying the tour as a contestant or 
otherwise, or which constitutes a part of 
its make-up or equipment, shall cause the 
disqualification of the car. 

521—In recording time to be penalized, the 
operator of the car and the observer must 
mutually agree as to the time when work 
commences, which shall be immediately re- 
corded on the observer’s card, and as to the 
time when such work ceases, which shall 
also be likewise immediately recorded. 


NON-CONTESTANT 


522—-Non-contesting cars must wear a sign 
or banner, approved by the promoter, bear- 
ing the words non-contestant, in letters 4 


- inches high on the sides and front, and 


such cars shall be subject to all road rules 
and regulations of the contest. 

5283—A car having withdrawn from the 
contest will be permitted to continue the 
run, but without the official numbers and all 
banners and numbers must be surrendered 
to the promoter as soon as the car be with- 
drawn and the words non-contestant dis- 
played as provided in rule 522, 


AWARDS 


524—At the close of the contest and after 
receipt of the report from the technical com- 
mittee of their final examination, the ref- 
eree shall post on the bulletin board at offi- 
cial headquarters, rule 430, his decisions as 
to the awards. 

528—Summary of Penalties.—Time—1 point 
per minute, or fraction thereof, late in ar- 
rival at any control or checking station. 

Work—1 point per man per minute, or 
fraction thereof, for labor by driver or pas- 
sengers. 

2 points per man per minute, or fraction 
thereof, for labor by workmen other than 
driver or passengers. 

2 points per man per minute, or fraction 
thereof, for replacement of damaged parts 
by driver or passengers. 

4 points per man per minute, or fraction 
thereof, for replacement by workmen other 
than driver or passengers. 

3 points per occurrence for replenishing 
oa. oil or water, outside of fuel con- 
trols. 

Motor Stops—1 point per minute, or frac- 
tion thereof, for motor stop when no work 
is done. No penalty for motor stop during 
period when work is being done on car, 
for which work or replacement a penalty is 
imposed. See rule 519. 


POWERS OF BOARD COMMITTEE 


1. The committee of the contest board 
shall manage the tour, with full power to en- 
force the rules, render decisions and do any- 
thing else that would be within the province 
of the contest board of the American .Auto- 
mobile Association. 

2. The committee or its representatives 
shall have power at all times to make such 
examinations of the cars and their contents 
as may be deemed advisable. 

3. The committee shall have power to 
disqualify any car for traveling at any speed 
which it may consider excessive under the 
conditions existing at the time, and with- 
out reference to these rules. 


GENERAL 


Entrants, drivers and observers shall con- 
sult the bulletin board at headquarters each 
night for additional information; failure to 
do so will be at their risk. All points not 
covered directly with these rules will be 
subject to the general 1910 contest rules. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Hotel arrangements will be under the 
management of competent hotel men who 
have had large experiences in rooming guests 
at conventions and other gatherings. These 
men will take complete charge of the room- 
ing at each night’s stop. The committee 
particularly requests that no individual hotel 
reservations be made in advance. No pref- 
erence will be shown in selection of rooms. 

Each contestant must take care of and 


— such baggage as he and his guests 
need. 








1200Michi:; Avenue 
CHI 








Subscription Rotes 
: United Stotes ond Mexico: 


ear, $5.00 
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Mixed Measurements Bad 


NITED action is at present needed by the motor car and 
U accessory manufacturers on the matter of whether metric 
measurements should enter into car construction. At the present 
time a mixed system of measurement is in vogue, parts of a car 
being made in millimeter sizes to meet French conditions, and 
other parts made in the English system of measurements by 
inches and feet. The difficulty of having two systems is apparent, 
and enters into not only the factory departments, but. permeates 
the selling and supply business from one part of the country to 
another. Today many makers are fitting spark plugs of metric 
sizes solely because they want to use a French spark plug. If 
French spark plugs are better than American plugs, and American 
buyers want to use them in quantities more than twice as great 
as French makers, then there is no reason why the French 
maker should not manufacture the plug in English measurements 
rather than the American maker put metric sizes into his ear. 
A mixture of systems is bad, and the evil is growing. It not only 
‘is confined to car parts, but almost 50 per cent of our tire 
makers manufacture metric sizes. 


e ® 


T is exceedingly unamerican to use the metric sizes under the 
| present circumstances. The American industry is of more 
importance to several of these foreign makers than their home 
trade, and if conditions are so valuable to them it is only right 
that they should meet our demands and manufacture English 
sizes. If an American maker wanted to market spark plugs 
abroad, he would first of all make them in metric sizes, and why 
should our car builders not insist on the same from French 
builders? As a result of several of our makers using metric-size 
spark plugs American makers of spark plugs have been compelled 
to manufacture them in metric and English measurements, which 
is naturally a hardship. This condition is bound to grow, in 
fact, one or two makers are discussing the advisability of using 
metric sizes for the cylinders. As to whether metric or English 
measurements are used is not a local matter for this or that 
factory, but a question which concerns the entire industry, and 
is one which the manufacturers should get together on, and if 
they purpose adopting metric measurements in certain parts 
there should be a general plan formulated and if they purpose 
discontinuing the metric system it should be generally under- 
stood. It is an expense and inconvenience to have a mixed 
system as at present. 


ez ® 


LREADY the matter of accidents with motor cars, due to 

the opening of the touring season, has begun to attract public 
attention, and already some of the daily press are giving front 
page columns to the recital of accidents due to the motor car. 
Some hold that this waving of accidents in the public eye is a 
good advertisement to motoring, but Motor Age fails to see how 
any man can be induced to buy a car by reading how another 
man has been killed by driving one. The fewer accidents there 
are the more cars will be sold and it is imperative on those who 
have the interest of the industry at stake to exercise every 
prerogative to prevent accidents. Salesmen, in particular, should 
caution new owners against taking chances by speeding before 
they have become masters of their cars. Many accidents are 
due to ignorance of how a car behaves when it strikes a wet 
spot on the road, or skids on a slippery pavement. 


Preventing the Dust 


HE last couple of seasons have proven conclusively that the 
T advent of the motor car calls for a reconsideration of road 
construction. The days when macadam construction held com- 
plete sway are over. This road construction proved serviceable 
for horse-drawn vehicles but is entirely unsuited for motor 
vehicles. The macadam road is unsuited for motor cars in that 
the: road surface material is not sufficiently bound together into 
a solid mass, the only cementing consisting of the water and 
rolling used in the construction of the road. It has taken road 
makers a long time to discover this and it has only been discov- 
ered. by such states as some of the leading New England ones 
in which highway associations or commissions, which have the 
control of the road situation, have actively taken up this work. 


e ® 


HE federal government has given direct aid to road con- 
1 struction through its road inquiry division, under the direc- 
tion of Logan Waller Page, which has collected more data on 
this question than any other organization in existence.. In 
his address last week before the Massachusetts Highway Asso- 
ciation Mr. Page went into details on the matter of dust pre- 
ventives and roads, bringing out the fact that it is one thing 
to build a road and it is another thing to keep that road in 
condition. The best macadam, as proven by experience, is soon 
destroyed by motor car traffic, for reasons already stated, and 
what is needed is a road construction in which the crushed stone 
is bound or cemented together in a permanent manner, so that 
the finished road is not unlike an asphalt construction. 


me ® 


N speaking of the different methods of attacking the dust 
| situation, Mr. Page referred to three possible means of attack: 
First, removal of the dust from the road surface as is done in 
cities; second, the application of some preventive such as water, 
oils, calcium chloride or other products; and, third, the con- 
struction of a road in which a permanent binder is used so that 
the possibility of the surface materials disintegrating rapidly 
and forming dust is guarded against. Naturally the last two 
means are the most probable ones at the present time, and of 
these the use of a permanent binder is proving the most popular. 
Roads with a permanent binder naturally cost more to build than 
the macadam type but they are cheaper in the end, due to the 
fact that the sprinkling of them two or three times a day is not 
necessary nor is the application of oil or tar at certain times 
each year. It has taken some time to discover which method 
of road construction is cheapest, but now that certain highway 
associations have been sufficiently aggressive to take up this 
matter there is no reason why other states cannot at least make 
use of what is handed to them in the way of road information 
and redeem their good name by constructing good roads. 


2 ® 


T does not mean that every state must build nothing but roads 

with some form or another,of permanent binder which gives 
an asphalt surface. The experience of road builders has shown 
that clay soil and soils of a mixture of clay and sand can be 
treated annually with an application of refined tar, residual oils 
or other binders with the result that for a whole season these 
roads will be free from dust and the oil composition wll 
naturally run off the water and give a road that is fairly 
satisfactory for the touring season, 
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DEATH CLAIMS A PIONEER 


HICAGO, April 4—A cablegram from 

Pompeii, Italy, received yesterday, 
announces the sudden death there of 
Thomas B. Jeffery, head of Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Co., of Kenosha, Wis., manufac- 
turers of Rambler motor cars, who passed 
away shortly after 12 o’clock Sunday 
morning at the Grand hotel. The remains 
will be shipped back to the United States 
at once, the state department at Washing- 
ton having notified the consul at Naples to 
care for the body. Relatives of Mr. Jeffery 
are. much shocked at the sad news and are 
at a loss to explain his demise, for the 
cablegram conveyed no details as to his 
last illness. Mr. Jeffery and his wife were 
on an extended tour through the orient, 
having left their Kenosha home January 
24, arriving in Pompeii only 3 days ago. 
The last letters received from them, which | 
came yesterday, were mailed from Jaffa, 
and stated that Mr. Jeffery was in robust 
health at that time. 


The death of the manufacturer of the 
Rambler car follows closely in the wake 
of those two other motor car pioneers, 
Colonel Albert A. Pope, and George N. 
Pierce. While Mr. Jeffery had not severed 
his connections with the Rambler concern 
as did Mr. Pierce with the Pierce-Arrow, 





Tun LAtp THOMAS B. JEFFERY 


he had turned over the active management 
of the business to his son, Charles T. Jef- 
fery, who has been general manager of the 
company for some time. It is stated that 
the death of Thomas B, Jeffery will make 
no difference in the business policy of the 
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company. Besides Charles T. Jeffery, Mr. 
Jeffery is survived. by a widow and three 
other children—Mrs.’ A. R. Carqueville of 
Chicago, Mrs. H, N. Hudson of St. Louis 
and Harold W. Jeffery. Mr. Jeffery was 
married in 1874 to Kate E. Wray of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Jeffery not only was the second old- 
est motor car manufacturer in the United 
States but he also was the inventor of the 
G & J clincher tire and was famed for 
his mechanical inventions. He-was born 
in Stoke, Devonshire, England, February 
5, 1845, coming to the United States at the 
age of 18 and settling in Chicago, follow- 
ing his trade as a maker of astronomical 
instruments. In addition to this he was 
a maker of patent office models and of 
railway velocipedes. It was in 1878 that 


“he and R. Philip Gormully established a 


factory in Chicago for the purpose of 
manufacturing bicycles which-industry he 
followed for 22 years when the Gormully 
& Jeffery company was absorbed by the 
American Bicycle Co. Mr. Gormully died 
in 1898 and that same year Mr. Jeffery 
became interested in the motor car. In 
1900 he moved to Kenosha, Wis., where he 
bought the Sterling bicycle factory and 
turned it into a motor car plant. 





ROAD RACES, TRACK MEETS, RELIABILITY RUNS AND HILL-CLIMBS SCHEDULED FOR SEASON OF 1910 


April 7-9—First annual show at Daven- 
port, la. 

April 8-10 and 13-17—Opening meets at 
new board motordrome, Los Angeles, Cal. 

April 23-29—Second annual show at Ban- 
gor, Me. 

April 28—Economy run of Chicago Motor 
Club to Lake Geneva and return. 

April 30-May 2—Reliability run to Atlantic 
pong Quaker City Motor Club, of Philadel- 
phia. 

May 2—Start of flag-to-flag endurance run 
from Denver, Colo., to the City of Mexico. 

May 5-6-7—Speedway races at Atlanta, Ga. 

May 9—Road race at Santa Rosa, Cal. 

May 9-10-11—Reliability run of Motor Club 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

May 13-14—Track meet of Motor Contest 
Association, Brighton Beach, New York. 

May 15—Track meet of Santa Rosa Auto- 
mobile Association, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

May 18-19—Reliability run of Norristown 
Automobile Club, Norristown, Pa. 

May 19-20-21—Reliability run of Automo- 
bile Club of Hartford, Hartford, Conn. 

May 22—Reliability run, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 

May 29—Spanish voiturette road race for 
Catalunya cup. 

May 27-28-30—Speedway meet at Indian- 
apolis. 

May 30—Track meet of Bay State Auto- 
mobi'e Association, Boston. 

May 28-30—Track meet of Automobile Club 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

May 30—Hill-climb of Automobile Club of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 30—Decoration day road race of Den- 
ver otor Club, Denver, Colo. 

May 29-30-31—Speedway meet at Los An~- 
geles, Cal. 

Ma, 27-31—Reliability run of Washington 

Post, Washington, D. C. 

Juns 1—Road races of Motor Contest As- 
socia:.on, Riverside, L. 1. 

Jun: 4—Track meet of Quaker City Motor 

Club, Philadelphia. 

Juns 4—Annual hill-climb of Worcester 

Autor: obile Club, Worcester, Mass. : 

Jun- 11—Annual Glant’s Despair hill-climb, 

Wilke -Barre, Pa. i 

Jun. 11—Road races of Portland Automo- 
bile © ub, Portland, Ore. 








June 18—Hill-climb of Upper Westchester 
A. C., Ossining, N. Y. 
June 15-29—Annual Glidden tour. 


Start 
Cincinnati, finish Chicago. 








SOUTHERNERS IN A TEST 

Savannah, Ga., April 6—Special tele- 
gram—Twenty-one of the twenty-two cars 
which left Savannah on Monday morning 
for jacksonville, Fla., arrived there Tues- 
day evening at 7:30. The only car to fall 
out was a Franklin from Brunswick, Ga. 
At Darien and Callahan the worst roads 
were found. Savannah was left Monday 
morning at 8:30 and Brunswick was reached 
at 6:27 that evening. The cars left here 
Tuesday morning at 9:57, arriving in Jack- 
sonville at 7:30. The official distance was 
98.1 miles. The technical committee will 
not go over the cars until tomorrow morn- 
ing and the scores of the cars will not be 


. made known until that time. Those whose 


observers’ cards show a perfect score be- 
fore the examination by the technical com- 
mittee are: Maxwell, J. L. Highsmith; 
Hupmobile, Chris Jacobs; Buick, H. B. 
Flanders; Buick, L. R. Akin; Maxwell, 
Mrs. L. W. Hazard; Maxwell, W. H. 
Towles; Buick, Darwin B. Hull; Maxwell, 
Rev. Francis Alan Brown; Maxwell, Henry 
A. Brantley; E-M-F, W. C. Thompson; 
Maxwell, W. C. Adams; Cole, R. S. Brown; 
Maxwell, Robert Brockett; Lancia, Harvey 
Granger; Acme, Eugene Maner; Packard, 
N. G. Brown; Stevens-Duryea, A. W..-Sol- 
omon. 


July 1-2-4—Speedway meet at Indianapolis. 

July 1-10—Road carnival of licensed deal- 
ers at Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 2—Reliability run of North Wildwood 
Automobile Club, Philadelphia. 

P -_ 2-3-4—Speedway meet at Los Angeles, 
al. 

July 4—Track meet of Motor Club of Wild- 
wood, N. J. 

July 4—Track meet of Dallas Automobile 
Club, Dallas, Tex. 

July 4—Track meet of Cheyenne Motor 
Club, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

July 4—Hill-climb of Automobile Club of 
Auburn, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 4—Track meet of Minnesota State 
Automobile Association, St. Paul. 

July 11—Hill-climb of Plainfield Automo- 
bile Club, Plainfield, N. J. 

July—Hill-climb at Richfield Springs, N. 
Y.; middle of month, 

July—Road race of Grand Rapids Automo- 
bile Club, Grand Rapids, Mich.; middie of 
month, 

July 30—Track meet of North Wildwood 
Automobile Club, Wildwood, N. J. 

August 1—Reliability run of Minneapolis 
Automobile Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 1-September 15—French Industrial 
vehicle trials. 

August 6—Track meet of Quaker City Mo- 
tor Club, Philadelphia. : 

Aut 12-13—Speedway meet at Indian- 
apolis. 

August 15—Annual hill-climb of Chicago 
Motor Club at Algonquin, Ill. 

August 15—Start of Munsey tour. 

August 17—Track meet at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

August 31—Reliability run of Minnesota 
State Automobile Association. 

September 2-3-5—Speedway meet at In- 
dianapolis. 

September 3—Reliability run of North 
Wildwood Automobile Club, Wildwood, N. J. 

September 5—Track meet at Wildwood, 


‘September 5—Track meet at Cheyenne, 


yo. 

September 5—Speedway meet at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

September 5—Road race of Denver Motor 
Club, Denver, Colo. 

September 5-10—Track meet at state fair, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






































NDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 4—More 
than 200 tradesmen and their guests, 

gathered around a banquet table at the 
Denison hotel Saturday night, celebrated 
the close of the most successful opening 
week the local motor car industry has ever 
had. The banquet was given under the 
auspices of the Flat Tire Club, while the 
opening week was arranged by the Indi- 
anapolis Automobile Trade Association. 

Seldom have banquets given here been 
more elaborate. Following the menu, F. I. 
Willis, president of the trade association, 
introduced Charles A. Bookwalter, former 
mayor, as toastmaster. A. G. Batchelder 
of New York city, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, was the guest of honor 
and the first and principal speaker of the 
evening. He urged an active state or- 
ganization, uniform laws and the federal 
registration bill. Another speaker was 
Governor Thomas R. Marshall, who said 
the motor car is one of the best influences 
working today to make the American peo- 
ple what they should be. He urged motor- 
ists to come to the next session of the In- 
diana legislature for any legislation they 
may wish, pledging his support for any- 
thing that is good, and his opposition to 
bad legislation that may be presented. 

H. O. Smith, president of the Premier 
Motor Mfg. Co., and D. M. Parry, president 
of the Parry Automobile Co., were others 
who spoke. 

Throughout the week each of the forty- 
five salesrooms was decorated and many 
gave concerts with bands or orchestras. 
Each dealer had a full line of 1910 models 
on display. The United Manufacturers had 
an interesting display which was shown 
by the Hearsey-Willis Co., Monday and 
Tuesday; Gibson Automobile Co., Wednes- 
day and Thursday and by the Willis-Hol- 
comb Co., Friday and Saturday. The 
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Fisher Automobile Co., as an added attrac 
tion, has a display of aeroplanes. A mode 
of an aeroplane was also shown by th: 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. The Indiana Au 
tomobile Co. gave a number of lecture: 
daily on Chalmers construction. A tent 
was used for displaying the Austin. 
From the opening hour Monday morning 
until the week closed Saturday night ideal 
weather conditions prevailed. Each of the 
outdoor events was a distinct success, in- 
eluding the floral parade Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, the tests of skill at the Indi- 
anapolis motor speedway Thursday and 
the industrial parade on Friday. An ac- 
curate estimate of cars sold during the 
week cannot be obtained. Some of the 
accessory dealers claim that they sold out 
their entire reserve stock and some of the 
salesrooms, at the end of the 
week were even bereft of their 
sample ears for display use. 
The floral parade was 
the most interesting pub- 
lie event of the week, 
and was the only 
affair of its kind 
ever seen in In- 
dianapolis. This 
parade was held 
Wednesday after- 
noon. Thirty- 
eight cars, deco- 
rated in natural 
and artificial flow- 
ers, passed in re- 
view, there being 
three sections — 
private owners, 
dealers and 
unique. The.judges 
awarded prizes in 
the different events 
as follows: Priv- 
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vate owners, Louis Deschler, driving a Chal- 
mers, first prize, and Edward G. Sourbier, 
driving a Marion, second prize; dealers, W. 
A. Wildhack, of the Buick Motor Co., driv- 
ing an Oldsmobile Limited, first prize; 
unique, Willis-Holeomb Co., represented by 
a Packard float, first prize. Mrs. Ed Rosen- 
berg, who drove a Premier, has contested 
the award to Mr. Sourbier on the ground 
that the latter is a dealer and not a private 
owner. | 


The Packard float, winning first prize 
in the unique section, was a pretentious 
affair. Mounted on a truck was a repre- 
sentation of a gunboat, the American 
Beauty. The hull was of white, decorated 
with 1,000 natural American Beauty roses. 
On the deck rode the Indianapolis military 
band, while on the bridge were two small 
boys in white. The float was 
50 feet long. Riding with Mr. 
Deschler were young women in 
white. The car was cov- 
ered with 1,000 natural 
lilies and ferns. In the 
rear of the car 
was a gold basket 
filled with lilies, 
and from this wide 
strips of white 
ribbons were hung 
in festoon shape 
along the body and 
fastened in large 
bows on the hood. 

Mr. Wildhack’s 
car was decorated 
with a mass of 
artificial yellow 
chrysanthe- 
mums. At either 
side of the car, in 
front, were two 
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eupids with their arms outstretched, hold- 
ing long streamers of white ribbons 
which were tied to the rear of the car in 
bows. The Marion ear driven by Mr. Sour- 
bier was covered with American Beauty 
roses and pink carnations. At the sides 
of the front and rear seats were suspended 
large baskets, filled with roses, while the 
running boards were covered with carna- 
tions. Mrs. Rosenberg’s Premier was deco- 
rated with artificial black-eyed daisies, the 
design being that of a flower basket, with 
a large handle extending in an arch over 
the heads of the passengers, 

There were many cars that attracted 
much favorable comment. John Orman, of 
the Premier Motor Mfg. Co., converted a 
Premier truck into a representation of a 
southern plantation scene. At one end was 
a cotton field, in which negroes paused 
from their work now and then to sing 
negro melodies. At the rear end was a 
typical southern cabin. The Hearsey-Wil- 
lis Co. was represented in the unique divi- 
sion by a Hupmobile runabout, decorated 
by F. I. Willis to represent a locomotive. 
It was covered with white and pink carna- 
tions, and at one window sat a smoke and 
oil-begrimed engineer in overalls. A Chal- 
mers was decorated to represent a bell, the 
emblem of the Bell telephone. The flowers 
were artificial white and blue chrysan- 
themums. A Premier was decorated with 
real American Beauty roses. At each cor- 
ner of the car was a draped pillar on which 
rested a pot of blooming azaleas. Bright 
red ribbons entwined in the design added 
much to the scheme. 

Mrs. F. I. Willis and little daughter were 
in a Hupmobile, representing a huge flower 
basket filled with various kinds of artificial 
flowers. A Buick was decorated with 
brown and gold artificial chrysanthemums, 
while in front was a white swan made 
from white flowers. At the top of the car 











TOP—WINNING CHALMERS IN OWNERS’ CLASS 
MIppDLE—THE BuiIcK SWAN 
BoTtToOM—PRPMIER’S DECORATED TRUCK 
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was a doll dressed in white, holding reins 
fastened to the swan, making a pretty 
effect of the car being drawn by the swan. 
Six young women in white were in a Pre- 
mier which was covered with pink chrys- 
anthemums. A Ford ‘was. covered with 
massive artificial sunflowers. A Rambler 
was decorated with artificial flowers, with 
a large horseshoe in front. A Premier 
finished in a delicate lavender was driven 
by Mrs. H. O. Smith, who with six women 
and a little girl occupied the machine. It 
was decorated with sweet peas and green 
smilax and the occupants were gowned in 
cream-colored serge, with lavender veils 
and lavender parasols. 


About 5,000 people attended the contests 
at the Indianapolis motor speedway Thurs- 
day afternoon, no admission fee being 
charged owing to the fact that the speed- 
way management. donated the use of the 
grounds. There were six separate gym- 
khana events, the one receiving the most 
points in the six, winning the prize. These 
events were a balloon contest in which toy 
balloons were to be crushed, a circus ring, 
consisting of throwing a cap through a 
ring 2 feet in diameter and catching it 
while the car was in motion; a juggling 
contest, following a course of confetti be- 
tween obstructions; a cane rack, throwing 
rings over pins distributed along the 
course; a potato race, throwing potatoes 
into receptacles and a teeter board 24 feet 
long and 6 feet wide, resting on an 18-inch 
fulcrum, the driver being required to bal- 
ance his car on the board 30 seconds. Dis- 
qualification in any event counted a de- 
merit of 25 points. Bert Bronson, in an 
Austin, won first prize with 430 points; 
Harry Endicott in a Cole 30 was second 
with 360 points; H. W. Martz in a Max- 
well came third with 325 points and C. R. 
Johnston in a Buick was fourth with 320 
points. The Willis-Holeomb Co. entered 
a Packard truck and the Delaware Garage 
a Chase truck, both of which made an 
excellent showing. The industrial parade 
Friday was the concluding event for the 
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ForpD WHICH DID WELL IN SAN FRANCISCO HILL-CLIMB 


Harris Hanshue In The Apperson 








general public. This was a review, or 
parade of 1910 models, more than 300 new 
cars being shown, ranging from a small 
runabout to a limousine and 5-ton truck. 
Every dealer and manufacturer in the city 
was represented by:one car of each model 
sold or manufactured by him. Each ear 
was designated by a neat card stating the 
horsepower, make, price and name of 
dealer and manufacturer. The cars also 
were permitted to carry pennons of uniform 
size supplied by the association. To the 
Fisher Automobile Co., which has seven 
agencies, was given the credit of having 
the largest number of cars in line, being 
represented by fifteen machines. The Buick 
Motor Co. was second with ten Buicks, two 
Oldsmobiles and one Welch ear. All of the 
cars were devoid of special decoration and 
each was required to carry full catalog 
equipment, 


Experience has shown that the local 
method of each dealer and manufacturer 
showing in his own place of business and 
uniting in a number of public events, is 


HANSHUE IN APPERSON, WHICH STARRED IN FRISCO CLIMB 





probably as gnecessful as giving an exhibi- 
tion under Re roof. At any rate the plan 
will be continued in Indianapolis, 

A state motor club was formed at a 
meeting held at the Denison hotel Saturday 
night, prior to the banquet, and will affili- 
ate with the American Automobile Associ- 
ation. Carl G. Fisher, president of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway Co., was 
selected as president. Other officers elected 
were: <A. D. Cressler, of Fort Wayne, and 
W. Mack Morris, of Peru, vice-presidents; 
F. I, Willis, Indianapolis, treasurer, and 
A .R. Kling, secretary. 


BOSTON HAS A FIRE 

Boston, Mass., April 2—The garage here 
occupied by the Lozier company was burned 
yesterday and a number of cars were de- 
stroyed or badly damaged. There were 
about thirty cars in the garage at the 
time. Of this number fourteen were new 
machines belonging to the Lozier agency, 
having an average valuation of about 
$4,000 each. Eleven other cars were dam- 
aged to an extent of about $1,000 each. 
It was estimated that the loss on the motor 
ears reached $67,000 while the building 
was damaged about $5,000. 


POST PLANS 5-DAY RUN 

Washington, D. C., April 4—A 5-days’ 
tour to Richmond, Va., and return is be- 
ing planned by the Washington Post. 
May 27-31 are the dates selected. The 
route will be via the Shenandoah valley to 
Staunton, and from there through the 
Rock Fish Gap, Charlottesville and across 
the James river plateau into Richmond. 
Ashland, Cuckoo, Louisa, Gordonsville, 
Orange Courthouse; Culpepper, Remington, 
Manassas and Fairfax Courthouse wil! be 
among the historic towns that will be en- 
countered on the homeward trip. The dis- 
tance to be covered is about 400 miles. 
The contest will be run under grade * of 
the new reliability rules. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. WHICH TIED FOR SECOND PLACE IN FREE-FOR-ALL 


Stars In San Francisco Hill-Climb 








AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Mareh 31— 

There were two distinct features to 
the second annual] hill-climb on the Nine- 
teenth avenue boulevard, held yesterday 
under the auspices of the San Francisco 
Motor Club. One was the fast time made 
by Harris Hanshue in his Apperson Jack- 
rabbit and the other was the successful 
inauguration of a week-day meet in San 
Francisco. Hanshue handled his car, the 
same one in which he won one of the big 
Portola road races on the Oakland foothill 
course last October and in which he made 
a mile in a trifle over :44 last week on 
the newly constructed motordrome near 
Los Angeles during a trial, in admirable 
fashion and appeared to get all the speed 
possible out of it. His best time was 
made in the free-for-all. In this event he 
covered the course, which is a grade 1 1/20 
mile long, in 1:07. This time cut 5 sec- 
onds from the best time made in last 
year’s contest, which record was estab- 
lished by the White steamer. It also 
lowered the best record made by the gaso- 
line cars in the 1909 hill climb, when the 
best time made by cars of this description 
was 1:15. 

Hanshue was not the only driver to 
lower last year’s gasoline car record, for 
no fewer than twelve other cars crossed 
the finishing tape below the 1:15 time, and 
as for the White steamer’s record of last 
year, this was beaten by four other drivers 
besides Hanshue this year. 

In ‘he first event a Mitchell driven by 
H. R. Cousins eaptured the prize for little 
cars y defeating a Ford and Buick 
handy. The time was 1:13; this began 
the | aking of last year’s records for the 
8asoi. ¢ ears. In event number two a 
Corbi and Winton were the only contest- 
ants: d the former nosed out the victory 
by ec ring the course in 1:14%, while it 
took + e Winton % second longer to reach 
the fi shing tape, 





Then came the event for big cars, which 
was generally believed and did foreshadow 
the victor of the free-for-all. A Thomas 
70 was the first starter and reached the 
finishing post at the crest of the grade in 
1:11%. This ear was the first to lower the 
fastest record made in the 1909 test. With 
Charles Soules at the wheel a big Stearns 
shot over the finishing tape next, covering 
the course in ¥% second slower than did 
the Thomas. The Apperson reached the 
finishing post in 1:074% and established 
the best record so far for the day. A 1910 
Stearns which had made a continental trip 
and weathered a sandstorm in Death val- 
ley was piloted by its owner, A. Hanson, 
but as for time this car failed to make as 
good a record as it did in weathering the 
elements during its long trip from Sara- 
toga, New York. 

In the event for medium-priced cars a 
bin, which during the week in trials made 
some fine time. However, the expected 
failed to happen and the Corbin did not 
better than earn fifth place. A Stanley 
steamer of the early type was believed a 
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dangerous coutender for the prize. This 
car won the event last year. O. C. Joslen, 
the owner and driver, did not seem in- 
clined ‘to risk his neck to too great @ 
degree and is said to have not got all the 
speed possible out of this little steamer. 
However, he lowered his last year’s time 
considerably by making the ascent in 
1:09%, which time was later tied by the 
big Pennsylvania and second place honors 
divided. 

With the report that Hanshue in the 
Jackrabbithad started, the crowd at the 
finish waited with keen encitement to see 
the daring driver cross the tape. Like an 
arrow he shot up the course amid the 
cheers of the crowd and finished in 1:07 
flat, reducing his previous time 4% second. 

The boulevard was well-policed, the 


crowd being kept to the side by a heavy 


wire cable and this gave the drivers an 
excellent chance to see far ahead and let 
loose their cars. No accidents marred the 


-contest and the motor club officials pulled 


it off with clock-like precision. An elec- 
tric timing apparatus was used and the 
ears were sent up the grade from a stand- 
ing start. Summaries: 

CLASS 1, $1,250 AND UNDER. 


Car and driver— Time. 
Mitenall; BH. . Ce@Biae. . ocr cc 1:15 
Vendy... Sc 5 oe cbs Siw caine neun 1:18 
Bates, FEC  MEOrEGY ook ola spk cines 1:42% 

CLASS 2, $1,251-$2,000. 
Buick, Pramkt  Diaeeeg ouk i. aces aw 1:12% 
Maxwell, ©. :O. Bes oon wisscccwe cows 1 313% 
Autocar, Walter Morris.............. 1:18 
co ee? |” Pe eRe ee eos 1:25 
Aubarn, BD. LiGmGwelh iiaccccsivcccccues 1 :28% 
Crawford, W. R. Shadburn........... 152% 

CLASS 3, $2,001-$3,000. 

Contin; 2. EGRGMORBS oa dic kicGascicvce 1:14% 
A A Bee 1:14% 
CLASS 4, $3,001-$4,000. 

TENGE. . vent cued deers en runeeoate 1:39% 
CLASS 5, $4,001 AND OVER. 
Apperson, Harris Hanshue............ 1:07% 
Thomas 70, Charles Allen............ 1:11% 
Stearns, Charles Soules.............. 1:11% 

Stonre, TEAM nna ns caer Ska a 1:21 
FREE-FOR-ALL. 
Apperson, Harris Hanshue............ 1:07 
Staniey steamer, O. C. Joslen......... 1 709% 
Pennsylvania, Earl Cooper............ 1:09% 
Thomas 70, Charles Allen............ 1:10% 
Stearns, Charles Soules.............. 1:12% 
Cethit, As RGU on Sesto ose eeaKes 1:14% 
Maswell, ©. -O. Beek 660 céciccwszees 1:15 
NEIGEENE Ee. es COU a gs ccc cow aaeaes Rite 
BtSeG Racin 66d Sh CN awe 1:18% 
Autocar, Walter C. Morris............ 1:18% 
VORG, Mi OMS Fes Weed oes Ceenedeus 1 31945 
Bee, . Pe MIO ook sinks 6 ee cide arc 1 :20% 
Aubuen, D. “LOUGUGI . «. « cassie + ¢:<:0g «606% 1:27 
Crawford, W. R. Shadburn........... 1 :40% 


COUSINS IN MITCHELL, WINNER OF CLASS 1 
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Detroit Adds to Motor Capital 


ETROIT, MICH., April 5—Recent in- 

creases in the capitalization of motor 
car manufacturing concerns in Detroit 
have resulted in so swelling the total in- 
vestment in the industry locally as to 
bring it very close to the $30,000,000 mark, 
exclusive of the large amount invested in 
Detroit in the manufacture of parts and 
accessories, and in the retail industry, 
both departments of which have made re- 
markable strides. The most prominent 
increases of late have been made by the 
Lozier’s incorporation for $2,000,000, the 
Metzger’s raise from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000, the Hupp’s increase from $50,000 to 
$250,000, the Regal’s increase from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000 and the new $500,000 
Carhart company. In several of these 
cases the capital has been paid in. In 
others it has been re-distributed in the 
form of dividends. In others it is placed 
on the market. 

The most recent announcement of an 
increase comes from the Detroit-Dearborn 
Co., which has authorized an increase from 
$50,000 to $100,000 and is now moving 
into a larger factory. Other advances are 
supposedly in order elsewhere. The older 
Detroit factories nearly all have capitali- 
zations which are far from representing 
the actual amount of money invested in 
the business, the increase over the figure 
of original capitalization having been 
through the re-investment of dividends of 
former years, It is generally predicted 
that, as the business grows, the general 
trend will be to put it on a basis where 
the investment will more nearly be com- 
mensurate with the capitalization. 


Production in Full Swing 


The local factories which contemplated 
the construction on a large scale of 1910 
models are now in full swing and the pro- 
duction is progressing at a prodigious rate 
—far in advance of anything in former 
years and considerably faster than was 
the general prediction at the time of the 
factory announcements. The Ford an- 
nounces that more than 4,000 cars have 
been shipped since January 1. The E-M-F 
has been averaging sixty-five cars a day 
from its Piquette avenue plant, with 
Flanders cars coming through with in- 
creasing rapidity at the Clark avenue 
branch. The freight car famine which 
was predicted for the date when the maxi- 
mum production should be reached has not 
been in evidence for the past month, as 
the railroads have made especial efferts to 
provide enough cars—efforts which have 
proven, in the main, successful. 

The annual meeting of the Detroit Au- 
tomobile Dealers’ Association was held 
at the Hotel Tuller Tuesday evening, at 
which the former staff of officers was re- 
elected with the exception of Vice-Presi- 
dent John P. Schneider, forced to with- 
draw on account of ill health. George E. 


Lane was re-elected president. George 
D. Grant was chosen vice-president. Rob- 
ert K. Davis will continue to discharge 
the duties of secretary-treasurer. After 
mature deliberation the association de- 
cided to abolish the annual 4-day endur- 
ance run. The dealers discussed at con- 
siderable length the matter of Sunday 
closing, but did not settle the question. 
A Demotcar Rumor 


A considerable ripple was created on 
the surface of local manufacturing by the 
announcement Monday from the offices of 
the Demotear company that Vice-President 
L. F. Newman, along with the firm’s gen- 
eral counsel, was in New York, negotiating 
for the sale of the concern to a new syn- 
dicate. The announcement hinted at a 
combination with the Studebaker-E-M-F 
interests, but made no positive statement. 
No confirmation of this rumor could be 
secured at the E-M-F factory, however. 
News from New York is eagerly awaited 
by the stockholders of the Demotcar, who 
are very numerous in Detroit, the money 
for the start of this concern having been 
derived very largely by exploitation 
through the columns of the local news- 
papers. The Demotcar factory bears the 
evidence of prosperity and the plant has 
produced as many as forty-five cars a 
week, The pattern on which work is in 
progress is a light runabout with double- 
opposed motor. It is understood, however, 
that the firm’s designers and testers are 
now at work on a touring car. 

A transaction of interest was the pur- 
chase by the Warren Motor Car Co. of 
the new plant of the Detroit Column Co., 
Holden avenue and the railroad tracks. 
The property embraces ample room for 
expansion and now includes three large 
brick buildings. The Warren company is 
now building four cars a day and expects 
to employ its enlarged facilities for the 
construction of 3,000 cars in 1911. The 
crowded condition of the present plant has 
made necessary the leasing of the prop- 


erty of the Detroit Curling Club on For- 
est avenue W., where all the body finish- 
ing department has been temporarily 
located. 

The formal reorganization of the Lozier 
Motor Co. has been completed. The new 
officers are: President, Henry A. Lozier; 
vice-presidents, Gilbert W. Lee, Fred C. 
Chandler; secretary, Cyrus E. Lothrop; 
treasurer, Charles H. Hodges. The above 
named, in connection with Edwin R. 
Lozier, Lewis H, Jones, E. D. Stair, George 
G. Booth, Willis Buhl, Harry M. Jewett, 
Sherman Depew, Samuel Regar, John G. 
Perrin, Charles A. Emise, Arthur F. Way, 
Edward F. Flammer, John M. Weaver, 
George I. Tuttle, and Hugh Herndon, com 
prise the new board of directors. The 
plans have been accepted and construction 
commenced on the new factory which the 
firm is building in Detroit. Construction 
will be of steel and concrete, with especial 
attention paid to fire protection, one of 
the plans being a thorough equipment of 
automatic sprinklers. It is planned to 
market 1,200 cars next year, of which half 
will be made at the Plattsburg, N. Y., fac- 
tory. All increases in the plants will be 
confined to the Detroit factory, it is 
planned, however. 

New Factory Announced 

A new factory announcement is from 
the Metal Products Co., which is just com- 
pleting a four-story cement building to 
cost $75,000, which will be used for the 
manufacture of motor car axles. Opera- 
tions will begin in 30 days with a force 
of 300 men. It is planned to increase that 
number to 3,000. The firm has now enough 
orders to ensure a busy plant for the 
coming year. It expects to turn out 15,- 
000 axles for 1911 cars. Pittsburg capital 
is strongly interested in the concern, the 
directorate including several men who 
have been prominent with the Westing- 
house interests. 

During the past week the General 
Motor staff has been increased by the ad- 
dition of Dr. Wadsworth Warren of De- 
troit. Dr. Warren, who has been for 
several years a practicing physician in 


Vanderbilt Cup, Massapequa and Wheatley 


EW YORK, April 2—Definite an- 
N nouncement that the Vanderbilt race 
will be held on the Long Island motor 
parkway and the public roads of Nassau 
county, Long Island, October 1, was made 
today by the Motor Cups Holding Co. In 
conjunction with the Vanderbilt race the 
Massapequa and Wheatley Hills sweep- 
stakes races will be held for small cars. 
The rules for the Vanderbilt race were 
recommended by the Manufacturers’ Con- 
test Association and are as follows: 


1—Circuit, 12.64 miles in length, composed 
of motor parkway, Massapequa road and old 
country road, the same as was used in 1909. 
This circuit has been pronounced one of the 
best in the country for sustained high speed. 
The highways are broad, with improved and 
well-oiled surfaces. There are but four 
turns, all of which are well banked and 
easily taken at speed. 





2—The race will be started at 9 a. m. and 
will be run rain or shine. 

38—The circuit will be open for at least 10 
days of preliminary practice for at least 
3 hours per day. 

_4—The circuit will be covered twenty-two 
nee, making a total mileage for the race of 

5—Award: The William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
cup, with an added cash prize of $2,000, and a 
bronze placque by Tiffany & Co. to serve as 4 
permanent award to the winner. : 

6—The Long Island motor parkway will 
be open to the actual contestants for at 
least 3 hours per day 2 weeks prior to the 
event for practice and tryout purposes. 

7—The event will be open to cars owned 
in this country whose piston displacement 
in cubic inches is not less than 301 nor more 
than 600. See class C, 1910, rules of the 
contest board of the American Automobile 
Association. The classification imposes 10 
restrictions save those of piston displace- 
ment, provided the manufacturer of the car 
entered has built fifty cars of one or more 
models during the year preceding the eve:it. 
It will be noted that cars of 4-C and ©. 
will compete as one class for the Vanderiilt 
cup, in addition to which the donor of :ii¢ 
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Detroit, has consented to take charge of 
the Buick racing team during the coming 
summer, with a general jurisdiction over 
the sales of the company during the win- 
ter. He will be essentially a traveling 
representative of the General Motors 
group throughout the year, it is announced 
by the company. 

The Hupp Motor Co. is intending to 
take up the European field in the future 
and will send C. H. Dunlap, assistant sales 
manager, to the shows to be held this 
summer and Brussels and Berlin, with a 
view to looking over the field. 


George A. Horner, on April 1, became 
general manager of the Rapid Motor 
Vehicle Co. of Pontiac, Mich. Mr. Horner’s 
appointment to his present position gives 
him supervision of the construction of the 
immense Rapid plant, now -covering 16 
acres, and acting in the capacity of fac- 
tory manager as well. 


WORK FOR REGAL PLUGGER 

Detroit, Mich., April 5—The Regal Plug- 
ger, which last year made a trip of 4,031.8 
miles from New York to San Francisco, is 
to start on Monday, April 11, on a 5,000- 
mile around the circle trip. The itinerary 
will include all of the larger cities in the 
states passed through. The route decided 
upon is from Detroit to New York by way 
of Buffalo and Boston; thence towards 
Kansas City and back to Detroit by way 
of Chicago. After its completion of its 
transcontinental trip last year this car 
made a tour of the country for demon- 
strating purposes. 


PITTSBURG SHOW PAYING ONE 

Pittsburg, Pa. April 3—Officials in 
charge of the fourth annual show at Du- 
quesne garden estimate that 27,500 people 
visited the show during the 7 nights and 6 
days it was in progress. The attendance 
from outside towns was larger than ever 
before. Local concerns had a large force 
of salesmen assisting them in their demon- 
strations, and report that fully 50 per cent 
more care were sold than last year, which 
is pleasing news for all. 
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Toledo Likes Individual Shows 


OLEDO, 0O., April 2—The wisdom of 
the Toledo Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in resorting to the individual show 


opening, with plenty of room for demon- 


stration and display purposes, has been 
fully demonstrated by the results of the 
week’s business. The show opened on 
Monday night amidst a glare of lights 
which converted motor row into a scene 
of daylight, and from the opening moment 
until the close on Saturday evening there 
was not a dull moment. A unique sight of 
the show was a line of White cars, on 
display in the main lobby of the big 
Spitzer office building. And all along the 
street was the evidence of cheerful rivalry 
in the effort to outdo all others in the 
matter of display. While the machines 
themselves were not decorated, the entire 
street was a complete mass of potted 
plants, cut flowers, bunting, banners, and 
colored electric bulbs. 

An interesting feature was that of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, manufac- 
turer of tires. The concern rented the 
large Lyceum theater, which on Thursday 
night was packed by those who accepted 
the company’s invitation to attend an 
illustrated lecture describing the many 
processes employed in the manufacture of 
a motor car tire. The lecture was entitled 
‘*From Tree to Tire,’’ and was accom- 
panied by moving pictures showing how 
rubber is obtained and the many processes 
it goes through from the time it is first 
gathered in the form of sap, by natives in 
the jungles of South America, and its 
manufacture into the finished product at 
the plant. B. F. Tillisch, a representative 
of the company, delivered the lecture. 

A ear which attracted more than ordi- 
nary attention was a Garford truck which 
was brought in from Elyria, O., a distance 
of 96 miles, in 7 hours 10 miziutes, an aver- 
age of more than 14 miles an hour. Dur- 
ing the trip it consumed 18 gallons of 
gasoline and 2 quarts of oil. It was 
brought in for exhibition purposes and 
will be driven back to Elyria next week 


Hill Sweepstakes To Be Repeated in October 


cup will present to the winner in the class 
which covers the course in the fastest time, 
other than the winner of the cup, a special 
bronze placque made by Tiffany & Co. 

&8-—-The event will be sanctioned by the 
contest board, and the 1910 rules of the 
American Automobile Association will gov- 
ern the conduct of the event. ; 

9—Entry fee, $500 per car. No practice 
wil! be permitted nor announcement made 
_ the entry is duly made and the entry 
ee paid. 
_ 1) —Reservation of boxes, seats and park- 
ing spaces may be made by letter. Pay- 
mens on account of such reservations may 
be nade at any time, but must be made 
pro: _ptly on request of the Motor Cups Hold- 
ing ‘o. on September 1, 1910. Box, seat and 
par| ing space schedules will be announced 
on . uly 1, 1910. 

1i -The Motor Cups Holding Co. will open 
an ‘fice and bureau of information in the 
city of New York on September 1, 1910, 
Whee any and all information may be 
obts ‘ned. 

1: -~All cars entered must be examined 
anc passed by the technical committee of 
the .ontest board prior to October 1, 1910. 


Beginning at 10 o’clock on October 1, 
1910, about 1 hour after the Vanderbilt 
cup race has been started, the motor park- 
way sweepstakes races will be started, as 
follows: 

Massapequa sweepstakes— Trophy and 
$1,000 added, for cars with piston displace- 
ment of 161 to 230 cubic inches. 

Wheatley Hills sweepstakes—Trophy and 


$1,000 added, for cars with piston displace- 
ment of 231 to 300 cubic inches. 


For the Massapequa sweepstakes and 
trophy the 12.64-mile cireuit will be cov- 
ered ten times, making a total mileage of 
126.40. For the Wheatley Hills sweep- 
stakes and trophy the 12.64-mile circuit 
will be covered fifteen times, making a 
total mileage of 189.60. 


_ drive. 


by Manager David T. Davies of the local 
branch. 


The city itself lent a helping hand to 
make the show a success, and every re- 
quest made by the dealers was readily 
granted. Privileges for parades, roping of 
streets, banners and lighting rights were 
all granted for the asking. The parade on 
Tuesday and again on Friday attracted 
much favorable attention. About fifty 
cars were in line in the procession repre- 
senting a value of $150,000. The cars 
graded according to size and price was 
headed by bands, and presented an unusual 
spectacle. 

Entertainment of various kinds, in- 
eluding numerous contests of skill and 
nerve, were provided by the committee. 
having the matter in hand. Among these 
were a teter-board contest, and a ten-pin 
The teter-board contest furnished 
much amusement, and provided a rigid test 
of the nerve of participants, The cars 
were required to run up the board until 
the end tipped down and the front wheels 
touched the ground. The cars were then 
backed over the board until the rear 
wheels touched the ground. Two minutes 
was then given to run the car forward to 
eenter of teter and balance for 30 sec- 
onds. Ed Eaton, a mounted policeman, 
then undertook to show that the motor car 
was in no sense superior in this contest 
to his equine, and after several efforts se- 
eured the required balance. 

A slow race on high-speed gear was 
pulled off on Thursday, and on Saturday 
a novelty in the form of a potato race 
was an interesting feature. Fifteen baskets 
of potatoes were placed in a zigzag line 
25. feet apart. Cars started from a dead 
stop and run to the first basket, stopped 
the engine still, the driver dismounting, 
picking up his potato and put it in his 
basket, starting his engine, running to the 
next basket, and repeating the operation. 

Altogether the show was a decided suc- 
cess, not only from the standpoint of the 
number of sales perfected, but from a 
standpoint of entertainment as well. Finan- 
cially there is no question but what the 
single show idea has proven superior in 
every respect to the collective idea, and 
it is probable that the effort will be re- 
peated on a larger scale next year. 


CONDUIT ROAD CASE UP 

Washington, D. C., April 5—Special 
Telegram—The Maryland legislature has 
passed the Garrett bill calling upon the 
attorney general of Maryland to institute 
proceedings to test the authority of the 
state of Maryland in enforcing police 
regulations along the Conduit road leading 
out of Washington to Great Falls. On 
top of this comes the announcement that 
Marshal Collins will probably regain his 
old position as guardian of Conduit road. 
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MOTOR AGE 


German Views on American Ways 


ERLIN, March 23—Willy Seck, a di- 

rector in a big German ear-building 
concern and considered an authority on 
motoring subjects, has returned from an 
investigating trip to the United States and 
in the Allgemeine Automobile Zeitung he 
gives his impressions of the American in- 
dustry. 

**T do not doubt at all that there are 
a certain number of concerns in America 
which make more than 12,000 cars each 
per year,’’ he says. ‘‘In order to ascer- 
tain this I always took into account the 
size of the testing room and the equipment 
when visiting plants. I found out by 
asking innocent questions that seldom 
more than 1 day was used in the testing 
of a motor and I was able by an easy 
calculation to see whether the figures as 
to the concern’s output were as claimed. 

‘*The German may learn something from 
the American as to the upkeep of a car, 


and in proportion one sees fewer cars in 


need of attention in America than in 


‘Germany. I often had the impression 


that the American finds it a sport, a 
pleasure, to keep motors as well as other 
machines in running order. 

‘*‘The American, as a car builder, is less 
exacting than the German. I agree with 
the opinion of Kommerzienrat Opel when 
he says that we in Germany do not have 
to be afraid of American competition. 
The cheap American motor car is not 
good enough for the German and the good 
American car is expensive and at that 
surely not any better than a German car. 
Good cars can be found in America. 

‘*When I saw for the first time the 
motor traffic in Central park, New York, 
I was amazed, not only on account of the 
enormous number of cars but because of 
the absolute noiselessness of most of the 
machines. The car traffic through the 
Fifth avenue entrance of Central park 
on a fine afternoon is a great sight. What 
impresses me most is the fact that only 
a few have chauffeurs. Certain cars, like 
a limousine or a landaulet cannot do 
without the assistance of a chauffeur, 
but otherwise, as an American told me, a 
chauffeur is kept only by such owners 
who fear that they might be taken them- 
selves as chauffeurs when they drive their 
ear. The American who sits behind the 
steering wheel of his attractive motor car 
presents in general a fine sporting pic- 
ture. How different from over here, where 
some imagine that they are sportsmen to- 
day because yesterday they went to some 
old place and got an old car which had 
been overhauled. Another thing which 
impressed me was to see so often women 
driving cars. Many times I saw young 
women sitting on the running board, that 
is to say, on the floor just behind: the 
radiator, where we sometimes see the 
chauffeur. Did it look bad? Not a bit. 
I even must confess that it looked good 
to me. 


‘*Concerning the matter of’ American 
tools I am not of the opinion of Mr, Opel. 
On the contrary I am sure that we never 
can get along entirely without American 
tools. There are many special machines 
which are made only in America for the 
reason that the demand or needs here are 
not great enough to warrant the great 
expense connected with the construction 
of making such special machines in Ger- 
many. For instance, I think that there 
is not a single German concern which 
would care to go to the trouble of making 





to the place I’ was informed that the 
annual output of the concern was 4,000. 
There are two or three concerns which 
have an output of 8,000 to 10,000 cars per 
year, but it is not a production or an out- 


. put as we Germans look upon production, 


because these plants make only certain 
parts and get from other concerns such 
important items as steering gears, trans- 
missions, motors, ete. Thus, they only 
assemble motor cars and put their name 
plate on the assembled product. The Ger- 
man manufacturer has too great a feel- 
ing of responsibility and thinks too much 
of his good name to risk such things. Be- 
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a machine which will drill at the same 
time twelve cylinders, as I saw one. How 
many motor car manufacturers here in 
Germany would buy such a machine which 
in 10 hours drills 480 cylinders? 

‘*With thanks I must acknowledge the 
readiness with which concerns permitted 
me to go through their plants and the 
extraordinary kindness shown me every- 
where. One morning when I wanted to 
pay my bill in a hotel in a small manu- 
facturing town of Connecticut I was in- 
formed I was a guest of the concern which 
I had visited the day before and with 
whose officers I had spent the evening.’’ 

Kommerzienrat Wilhelm Opel, the win- 
ner of the Prince Henry tour of 1909 and 
a member of the big Opel concern, of 
Russelheim, was another prominent Ger- 
man tradesman who visited the United 
States recently, to investigate its motoring 
conditions. Here are some of his observa- 
tions. 

‘¢During the first days of my arrival I 
was told of concerns supposed to have an 
annual output of 12,000 cars. However, 
the nearer I came to these concerns the 
more the original figures shrunk. In every 
town where I stopped on the way to one 
of these plants the concern’s output fell 
off by a thousand, and when I finally came 


sides, we Germans take into consideration 
that our cars are put to much harder 
usage, must perform much more than the 
American cars, which are used principally 
for city service. 

‘‘American cars never have been able 
to secure a hold here in Germany. On the 
other hand, I know that such articles like 
cylinders, springs, crankshafts, in fact, 
parts which require quality and the manu- 
facturing of which means high wages, 
are exported to the United States by 
us. However, in business unexpected 
things may always happen, and if there 
is an overproduction in America, which 
may be in 2 or 3 years, then the American 
makers will have to try hard and throw 
their goods upon the European market. 
But we Germans need not fear this com- 
petition. The American motor car is built 
too lightly and is not strong enough for 
our road traffic. Against German cars fot 
which the best material is used it cannot 
compete. ’’ 

Mr. Opel went to America 16 years ag 
where he learned, according to his state 
ment, all his practical knowledge as ¢: 
factory running, organization, etc. Thv 
16 years later he was able to make cor 
parisons. 

‘*T have not been able to find anythi:’ 
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in the way of factory organization or run- 
ning which is done differently in America 
than it is done here in Germany now,’’ 
says Mr. Opel. ‘‘ Also in business methods 
{ did not find any radical departures since 
I was there before. Nothing could con- 
vince me more of the wonderful growth 
and development of the German industry 
than the fact that during my 8 weeks’ 
stay over there I did not discover anything 
startling, although I visited many plants. 
The American workingman is rather a spe- 
cialist, while the German workingman is a 
universalist. However, in Germany we are 
following the American idea because a 
plant having specialists as workmen is able 
to bring out or get out a rational produc- 
tion.’? 


FUEL TEST FOR CHICAGO 

Chicago, April 5—Sanction has been 
granted the Chicago Motor Club by Chair- 
man Butler of the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association for an 
economy run to be held April 28 over a 
route which will be from Chicago to Lake 
Geneva by way of Half Day and return- 
ing by way of Algonquin and Elgin, a dis- 
tance of approximately 200 miles. The 
ears will be divided into the two A. A. A. 
classes, one for touring cars and the other 
for runabouts, and in turn sub-divided 
into divisions according to price. The 
formula that will be employed will be as 
follows: The actual weight of the car 
with passengers as weighed in the time of 
starting will be divided by the amount or 
gasoline consumed in ounces, 128 ounces 
to the gallon, according to the graduate 
measure, and the car with the highest per- 
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Motoring Outlook 


ATAVIA, Java, Feb. 15—There are as 

yet but few American cars owned on 
this big and rich island, with its 30,000,000 
inhabitants. This Dutch possession is be- 
coming every year a better field for the 
exporter and it is time the American car 
makers who care to extend their foreign 
trade direct a bit of their attention to this 
country, which surely will some day be- 
come a great motoring land. 

There are three reasons why the motor 
ear is making fine headway in this far- 
away Dutch colony. In the first place the 
transportation facilities between all the 
important cities and towns are very 
primitive and entirely inadequate for the 
requirements. In the second place the 
roads in general are in good condition and 
the authorities do all they can to improve 
them. Finally, there is a fairly large 
white-man population, many of whom are 
in well-to-do circumstances, and ready to 
invest in modern transportation convey- 
ances. 

To get an idea of the trade possibilities 
on this island it might be recalled that the 
first motor car seen here arrived in 1902. 
During the following 12 months motor ears 
of a value of about $16,000 were imported. 
In 1904 the value of the imported cars, ac- 
cording to the official statistics, was $30,- 
430; in 1905 the total reached $59,380, and 
in 1906, $109,606. During 1907 the motor 
ear importers had a banner year, as the 
value of the cars imported reached $452,- 
631. In 1908 the $500,000 mark was far 
surpassed, and it is said that the record 





TYPICAL ROAD IN JAVA WHICH WAS USED For A HILL-CLIMB 


centage will be the winner. In general 
the 1910 contest rules of the A. A. A. are 
used but there are additional supplemental 


Teguiations framed by the technical com- 
mitice in the Chicago Motor Club which 
have been approved by Chairman Butler. 
The -ntry fee for this test will be $30 for 
each car, $5 of which will be returned if 
the var starts. The entries close at mid- 
t Saturday, April 23, with Charles P. 
oot 


chairman of the contest committee, 
1806 Michigan avenue, Chicago. ‘ 


for the year just ended will not be far 
from the $800,000 mark. 

Who is getting the bulk of this trade? 
As usual, the British and German manu- 
facturers were about the first to make 
their cars known and get a strong hold 
upon the prospective buyers. The French 
and Belgian cars also are to be found, but 
in small numbers. 

The car most appropriate for this coun- 
try is the four-cylinder double phaeton of 
from 10 to 16 horsepower, and costing 
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not more than about 4,500 Dutch gulden,' 


or about $2,250. It is absolutely necessary 
that the cars have an extra large and well- 
constructed fan aiding in the cooling. It 
would be well to have the radiator. also 
provided with a condenser. Another most 
important matter is that the car must 
have a carbureter which will stand the ef- 
fects of the great summer heat. By all 
means should the tires be of the best 
quality. As the country is very hilly it 
will be necessary to provide large gaso- 
line tanks. It would not be necessary to 
ship cars here with bodies, inasmuch as 
there is a fairly large and good body-mak- 
ing concern in this city. 

To do a successful business it would be 
advisable to establish”an agency in one 
of the three leading cities, that is Ba- 
tavia, Samarang or Soerabaya, or else 


.place the agency with one of the well- 


known concerns already in business. The 
leading concerns are the following: F. J, 
Fuchs, Tana Abang, Batavia; Automo- 
bielenfabrik Simplex, Koningsplein 0, 
Batavia; Vervey & Lugard, Batavia; 
Handelsmaatschappy Het Centrum, Ba- 
tavia; Vanderlinden & Teves, Samarang; 
Motor Maatschappy J. F. R. Hellendoorn, 
Soerabaya; A. G. van Amerongen, Soera- 
baya. 

The first reliability run promoted on the 
island was held a few weeks ago, having 
been organized by the Semarangsche Auto- 
mobile Club. Included in the tour was a 
hill-climb. It was not a very serious af- 
fair, more in the nature of an outing than 
a contest. 


COMMERCIAL CAR TEST PLANNED 
Chicago, April 5—The Chicago Automo- 


‘bile Club’s contest board has decided 


to schedule for early September a com- 
mercial car contest in which it will be 
the aim to demonstrate to the business 
world the feasibility of motor transporta- 
tion. While the plans only are in a tentative 
form at the present time, it is intended to 
make the test a most exacting one, including 
several long-distance trips to adjacent cities 
in which real road conditions wiil figure and 
a record of the gasoline and oil consumption 
will be kept as well as tire wear. A cir- 
cular letter recently sent to the makers of 
commercial cars in this country produced 


‘such good results that the club feel confident 


it will be an easy matter to secure a large 
entry list for its fall test. 


WINTON DENIES RUMOR 

Cleveland, O., April 4—Rumors to the 
effect that the Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
is involved in the deal whereby it will be- 
come a part of the United States Motors 
Co. is positively denied by the Winton 
officials, who have placed emphasis upon 
this denial by sending telegrams to each 
of the Winton branches throughout the 
country, stating that there is no truth in 
the rumor whatsoever. ! 
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Dies Problem. of Saving. Roeds 


OSTON, MASS., April 2—Interesting, 
B even for the outsiders, was the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Highway Associ- 
ation Thursday night, when the road prob- 
lems were discussed by men who have 
spent years at such work. The road makers 
are gradually solving the problem of pre- 
venting disintegration of highways because 
of motor traffic. 

The one surprising thing was that there 
was not more said about motor cars as 
road-destroyers, for at other meetings 
where highway constructors have gathered 
that fact was given much prominence. 
With the statements made by the road- 
makers Thursday night as a criterion it 
seems fair to assume that we are approach- 
ing an era of permanent roads, yes and 
dustless ones, too, and perhaps in time the 
abolition of the tax upon motor cars that 
goes to help maintain the highways. 

Certainly to hear Superintendent John 
A. Pettigrew, of the Boston park depart- 
ment telling what fine results he had 
obtained at reasonable cost in keeping 
down dust and saving the road, it hardly 
is to be believed that Mayor Fitzgerald 
will try to keep the motor cars out of the 
parks. Likewise to hear what fine results 
were obtained from an oil and sand road 
down the cape—also at a reasonable figure 
—there is every promise that the hue and 
ery raised against the motor car will 
gradually diminish and die out. 

To crown it all, to hear what good re- 
sults the national government has had with 
experiments as told by Logan Waller Page, 
director of the road inquiry division of the 
department of agriculture, at Washington, 
even the road-makers were convinced that 
the progress made during the past few 
years is bringing them toward their goal, 
and the latter already is within sight. 

Mr. Page was the principal speaker and 
when he finished his talk he had a series of 
slides shown to illustrate roads in different 
places. The one striking thing brought 
out by the slides was the fact that in 
Europe the people pay attention to making 
the sides of the highways atractive. A 
number of pictures of foreign roads showed 
pretty stretches with bushes and flowers on 
both sides. The slides showing our high- 
ways proved quite an indictment of our 
lack of appreciation for the beauty of 
nature. It would seem as if there were a 
great opportunity open to societies that are 
striving to replace untidy home surround- 
ings with attractive ones to go further 
and tackle the roadside problem. 

Mr. Page stated that the national gov- 
ernment’s first experiment in the treat- 
ment of roads was undertaken in 1900 
when a stretch less than a mile was oiled, 
5,000 gallons being used. It was a sand 
and clay road and the oil left a disagree- 
able odor for 5 years. In 1904 a greasy 
base, odorless oil was used on D street, 
‘Washington. It laid the dust but inter- 


fered with the traffic somewhat. The first 
scientific experiment for laying dust and 
binding stones was made at Jackson, 
Tenn., in 1905. It proved successful. An 
inspection of this road in 1908 showed 
that where not heavily traveled it was in 
excellent shape. As late as December, 
1909, beneficial effects were noted on this 
road. 


In the summer of 1907 experiments were 
conducted at Wayland, Mass., with tars for 
surface treatment of roads. In November 
of that year the road was in good condi- 
tion and practically dustless. Crude oil 
mixtures were used on a road at Bowling 
Green, Ky., and it resulted in a highway 
as smooth and firm as a first-class asphalt 
city street. Calcium chloride was used in 
Washington in 1907 and five applications 
were enough for the dusty season. No 
water was needed. 


In 1908 a new method was tried at New- 
ton in which oil, lime and molasses were 
the ingredients. That same year tar and 
slag were tried in Alabama and both 
methods proved satisfactory. 


Page spoke about the different methods 
of preventing dust and gave the results 
of his observations. Water was the most 
common but: rather unsatisfactory treat- 
ment, because its effect was but tempo- 
rary. Caleium chloride was not a dust 
preventative itself, but rather a dust-palli- 
ative. Oil emulsion with good asphaltic 
base has been employed to advantage on 
macadam roads, and it was also good on 
asphalt to lay the dust. 


In applying various oils he said it was 
preferable o use them a number of times 
lightly than few times thickly. It is sel- 
dom advisable to apply crude oils when 
heating is needed. Heated material is 
best applied with a machine under high 
pressure. The oil-and-earth road is not 
destined to prove a success either in the 
east or on the Pacific coast as yet, because 
of climatic conditions. Mr. Page then 
showed the slides and among them were 
scenes taken at the Lowell races when cars 
were going at top speed. The skidding 
tore up the road and this was rather 
noticeable. Pictures were shown of other 
cars going at varying speeds, and practi- 
cally no dust was raised by the front 


‘wheels, while there were good-sized clouds 


from the rear ones. 


President George E. Stuart then called 
upon Chairman Harold Parker, of the high- 
way commission, who told of the good 
results achieved with the sand and oil 
road on the cape. It was built 5 years 
ago and today it is in better shape than 
just after it was built. He said an experi- 
ment was made last year with an oil- 
gravel-asphalt combination that when fin- 
ished was the most perfect road he ever 
had seen. He said it still looked good 
after the hard winter. 


Parker stated that the highway commis- 
sion had experimented with about every- 
thing it could get hold of and had made 
some 600 different chemical analyses be- 
fore, while on and after use on a road, 
keeping records under every sort of cli- 
matic condition. Yet up to the present 
he was not quite satisfied just what was 
the best material for a highway. 


ROAD RACE COURSE DISCOVERED 


Chicago, April 4—The first club run of 
the season which was held yesterday by 
the Chicago Motor Club resulted in the 
discovery of a road race circuit at Elgin 
which may be used some time for a con- 
test of this nature. The circuit was dis- 
covered by Frank Wood, manager of the 
local Knox branch, who resides at Elgin, 
and is so near Elgin that it almost is a 
part of it. It is located at the end of 
Highland avenue, and excellent transporta- 
tion to it is to be had, there being a rail- 
road station within 4% mile of where the 
grandstand would be built in case the 
course was used. The circuit is approxi- 
mately 8 miles around, and there only are 
three turns in it, all of them wide enough 
to be negotiated in safety, while the 
stretches are wide enough in some places 
for three ¢ars to run abreast. The farmers 
are enthusiastic over the proposition and 
declare that if the road race is run there 
they will double the width of the road on 
the turns and do everything possible to 
make the race a success. Elgin is 38 miles 
from Chicago, and if a race were run 
there in June it would be possible to get 
the soldiers without trouble, for at that 
time the annual state encampment will be 
held in Elgin. 


BIG TROPHY FOR BADGERS 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 4—The donation 
of a large silver trophy to be contested for 
annually by the motorists of Wisconsin, is 
announced by the Wisconsin State Auto- 
mobile Association. The donor is the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. The trophy is to cost 
between $750 and $1,000. The trophy will 
be competed for annually in a reliability 
or endurance run under A, A, A. regula- 
tions, open to Wisconsin owners and deal- 
ers. The trophy will be perpetual, the 
winner holding it for a year. The names 
of winners will be inscribed on the cup. 
George A. West, treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin S. A. A., has been appointed chairman 
of the contest committee in charge of the 
annual event. President M. C. Moore of 
the association some time ago perfected a 
route of 6 days’ duration, which may be 
adopted. Some are in favor of a 3-day 
tour, however, and the Moore tour may }¢e 
reduced. As the route now stands, it 
covers practically the entire state of W's 
consin and is the finest arranged rou‘e 
ever devised from the standpoint of roa:'s, 
territory covered and general accommo¢ + 
tions. The route is: 








First day—Leave Milwaukee, passing through 
Waukesha, Palmyra, Whitewater, Elkhorn, 
Delavan, Beloit, Janesville, Monroe and make 
Madison the night control. 

Second day—Leave Madison, passing through 
Sauk City, Prairie du Sac, Baraboo, Reeds- 
burg, Lavalle, Elroy, Kendall, Ontario, Cash- 
ton, Portland, St. Joseph, and make La Crosse 
the night control. 

Third day—Leave La Crosse, passing through 
Onalaska, West Salem, Sparta, Cataract, Pine 
Hill, Black River Falls, Merrillan, Fairchild, 
Augusta, Fall Creek, making Eau Claire the 
night control. 

Fourth day—Leave Eau Claire, passing 
through Chippewa Falls, Cadott, Stanlev. 
Thorp, Abbotsford, Colby, Marathon, Wausau, 
and make Merrill the night control. 

Fifth day—Leave Merrill, passing through 
Antigo, Birnamwood, Elan Junction, Witten- 
berg, Tigerton, Caroline, Marion, Clintonville, 
Embarrass, Shawano, Bond, Angelica, Mill 
Center, Green Bay, Depere, Wrightstown, Kau- 
kauna, Little Chute, and make Appleton the 
night control. 

Sixth day—Leave Appleton, passing through 
Menasha, Neenah, Oshkosh, Black Wolf, Fond 
du Lac, Waupun, Beaver Dam, Juneau, Water- 
town, Oconomowoc, and finish at Milwaukee. 

It is probable the tour will be held in 
July, although no date has been set. 


CHICAGO CHAUFFEURS STRIKE 

Chicago, April 4—Chiecago taxicab driv- 
ers struck today and as a result Chicago- 
ans who heretofore have traveled to and 
from the theater in motor cars or have 
utilized them for short business trips are 
obliged to use either the trolley or horse- 
drawn vehicles. The strike involves about 
500 drivers who have been working for 
seven of the leading taxicab concerns in 
Chieago. Contrary to usual custom, they 
are not asking for more money. Instead 
they wish a renewal of their present con- 
traet, with the various companies, which 
expires May 1 and which calls for a guar- 
antee of $12 a week with a 20 per cent 
commission on all over $60 taken each 
week and a stipulation that no driver 
shall work longer than 15 hours out 
of every 24. The sore spot with the 
drivers is the rule enforced: by the com- 
panies compelling the chauffeurs to pay the 
repair bills when some part is broken. The 
drivers claim that in many cases these 
eharges are excessive and demand a court 
of appeals in which such claims may be 
adjusted fairly to both parties concerned. 
The taxicab companies are affiliated with 
the Auto Livery Transportation Co. and 
also belong to the Chicago Employers’ 
Association which has agreed to back them 
up in the present strike. 





CHICAGO FLORAL PARADE 
Chieago, April 4—The Chicago Automo- 
bile Trade Association has decided to 
make its floral parade May 7 an afternoon 
affair instead of holding it in the evening. 
It is planned to have at least 500 cars in 
the turn-out and the awards will be made 


by a eommittee of prominent society 
Woren, There will be four divisions in 
the 


arade, three prizes being awarded in 
eac.. In the first section the prize will be 
for the ear best decorated with natural 
flov -rs; in the second division the floats 
wil! contest; in the third the electric cars; 
anc in the fourth there will be the ma- 


& 


ehi:»s which are contesting for the prizes 
for he ears having the most unique deco- 
Tations, 
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Decision In Mercedes Radiator Case 


ARIS, March 24.—Recently the state 
P court of Switzerland rendered a ver- 
diet in favor of the Daimler Moteren 
uessellschaft, of Marienfelde and Unter- 
turkheim, Germany, maker of Mercedes 
cars, in its suit for damages against Me- 
gevet, a manufacturer of parts and acces- 
sories, of Switzerland and France. The 
suit was for infringement of the Mercedes 
honeycomb radiator patents, the Daimler 
people claiming that the Megevet radi- 
ators were a copy of theirs. In a first 
trial, in the courts of the city of Geneva, 
the Mercedes concern won, but it found 
that the verdict of only $14,000, whereas 
it asked for nearly $1,400,000, was not 
satisfactory. Megevet, on the other hand, 
also appealed. The decision of the higher 
court allows the Daimler company $60,000, 
the expenses for both trials to be borne 
also by Megevet. 

The court held, for instance, that even 
if as asserted by Megevet that a Mer- 
cedes radiator was seen on a car in Switz- 
erland before the patent had been applied 
for in that country it would not have 
any bearing as the patent had been taken 
out in Germany, and owing to the spe- 
cial treaties or agreements between Switz- 
erland and Germany, the invention was 
protected in Switzerland the moment the 
patent had been granted in Germany to 
the Daimler company. 


It was shown to the court that Megevet 
had started to make the copied Mercedes 
radiators in 1902 and that from July, 
1906, on he sold 300 from each of his 
two factories—Bellegarde in France and 
Geneva in Switzerland. In July, 1907, it 
was proven that 7,219 radiators were 
sold from the Swiss factory and 2,630 
from the French plant. The first suit 
was started in 1904. 


The Geneva court allowed $1 damages 
for each radiator made by Megevet, while 
the latter, so it was shown, had earned 
a profit of $11.56 on each. Megevet 
claimed that while he was making and 
selling radiators the Mercedes company 
did not make and sell its radiators sepa- 
rately, but that the radiators were made 
exclusively for Mercedes cars, that if the 
company did not sell any cars it did not 
sell any radiators. The Geneva court ac- 
cepted this argument and it took it under 
consideration in making its damage allow- 
ance. 

The higher court on the other hand did 
not accept the argument and held that 
the Daimler concern was entitled to re- 
cover the full profit made by Megevet, 
that is, $11.56 per radiator, even if the 
Daimler concern disposed of its radiators 
in another way than Megevet. But in 
making the claim for damages, the court 
held that the complainant only must ask 
for such damages as apply to the patent. 
In other words, as it was shown that 
Megevet’s radiator and the one made by 


Daimler had some differences in construc- 
tion, it is natural to believe that Megevet 
would have made a radiator even if he 
had not copied or imitated some features 
of the Mercedes radiator. For that_rea- 
son the court held that the damages must 
apply only to the copied or imitated fea- 
tures and it decided to allow the Mer- 
cedes or Daimler company $4 to $5 dam- 
ages for every Megevet radiator. 

In conclusion the court placed the 
amount of damages to be paid by Megevet 
at $60,000, which is to cover the period 
of time between the start of the business 
and July, 1909. The decision has been 
received with great interest by manufac- 
turers of motor cars in Europe. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
Washington, D. C., April 2—The export 


’ trade in motor cars and parts continues to 


grow at a very gratifying rate. The latest 
statistics compiled by the government 
show that the number of cars shipped 
abroad during February was 561, valued 
at $770,322, against 333 cars, valued at 
$346,967, exported during the same month 
of last year. The exports of cars were 
valued at $44,839 in February, 1909, in- 
creasing ot $113,001 in February last. Dur- 
ing the 8 months of the fiscal year ended 
February, 1910, the number of cars ex- 
ported was 3,429, valued at $4,566,274, to- 
gether with parts valued at $808,610. For 
the corresponding period of 1909 the num- 
ber of cars exported was 1,240, valued at 
$2,297,110, while the value of the parts 
exported was $366,245. The tables show 
that cars and parts were shipped to the 
following countries during February last: 
United Kingdom, $150,457; France, $31,- 
145; Germany, $8,954; Italy, $81,093; other 
European countries, $15,489; British North 
America, $357,797; Mexico, $74,668; West 
Indies and Bermuda, $66,476; South Amer- 
ica, $34,379; British East Indies, $12,914; 
British Australasia, $22,882; other Asia 
and Oceania, $10,342; Africa, $13,883; 
other countries, $2,844. Fifty-one cars 
were imported into the United States dur- 
ing February, the value thereof being 
$108,885, while in February a year ago the 
number imported was fifty-nine, valued at 
$128,190. Imports of parts rose slightly 
in value during these periods, the figures 
being $61,579 for February, 1909, and $61,- 
960 for February last. During the 8 
months of the fiscal year the number of 
motor cars imported increased from 1,018, 
valued at $1,853,442, in 1909, to 1,052, 
valued at $2,040,597, in 1910. Imports of 
parts likewise rose in value from $521,889 
to $637,923 during these periods. Cars 
were imported from the following coun- 
tries during February: United Kingdom, 
3, valued at $6,730; France, 26, valued at 
$39,023; Germany, 9, valued at $29,907; 
Italy, 12, valued at $30,592; other coun- 
tries, 1, valued at $2,633. 
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PERTINENT POINTS ABOUT PATENT LAWS 


o> 


complainant has won in the lower court as 
the final outcome of the civil war was de- 
‘termined by the battle of Bull Run. There 
is nothing truer in patent cases than the 
old adage, ‘‘He who laughs last laughs 
best’’; but perhaps a more modern say- 
ing and not quite so classical is that a 
game is never out until it is played out. 
The decision of the lower court is the 
opinion of a single judge. The opinion of 
the circuit court of appeals is the opinion 
of three judges or at least two judges out 
of three. As patent cases go, the chances 
are that the court of appeals will reverse 
the decision of the lower court so that 
when the case is won in the lower court 
the odds are even as to a reversal in the 
next court. It might be said rather that 
the chances are perhaps in favor of a de- 
fendant. 


Winners Sometimes Caught Napping 

In the lower court there is but one 
judge. In the court of appeals there are 
three judges—two of the three only are 
required to reverse the decision. As stat- 
ed in the former article, the case cannot 
go to the supreme court except in very 
exceptional instances. The defendant has 
a little advantage in the upper circuit 
court in another way: It is natural for 
those who have succeeded to rest upon 
their laurels, and sometimes the winning 
side in the lower court is found napping 
in the upper court. While the other side 
can bring in no new evidence, it may em- 
ploy new attorneys, and the matter may 
be presented to the court of appeals in a 
different light than in the lower court. 
Be it as it may, as I have said before, the 
chances often are that the decision of the 
lower court may be reversed. 

Supposing, now, that the complainant 
wins in the court of appeals; the defend- 
ant then will be perpetually enjoined 
within that district and within that dis- 
trict only, because no court can enjoin 
outside of its own jurisdiction. It is of 
course probable that if the complainant 
wins and obtains a permanent injunction 
in a certain district that he will sue the 
defendant in another district. The court 
in that district will give him a temporary 
injunction against the defendant in the 
new district and will treat the decision of 
the court in the other district with great 
consideration. 

As to any other defendant, the winning 
of the case in one district against a cer- 
tain defendant does not involve the new 
defendant in a new district. It will read- 
ily be seen that he may have evidence in 
his defense which may be entirely new 
and different from what was presented by 
the other defendant in the first district, 
and,-as I have said in a former article, 
every tub. stands on its own bottom, It 
is quite possible that the first defendant 





HE final outcome of ‘# patent siiteis “EDITOR'S NOTE—This Is part 111 of a 
gbout-as nearly determined when the. 


series of three articles on: the patent situa- 
tion by Warren S. Johnson, president of the 
Johnson Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








did not conduct his case properly. There 
may be an abundance of facts anticipat- 
ing the patent that were not discovered 
by the original defendant. It readily can 
be seen that an owner of a patent should 
not get a monopoly in the whole United 
States that he does not deserve simply 
because in a single case the attorneys of 
the defense were not shrewd enough to 
present the evidence that they should or 
in a manner that they should in one par- 
ticular district. With a new defendant in 
a new district the whole matter will be- 
gin de novo, and it is quite possible that 
in this new case the patent may be de- 
clared invalid. 

In other words, it is possible to have a 
patent declared valid in one district and 
invalid in another. That would seem 
wrong and yet in a way it is right, and 
it is the best that can be done under the 
circumstances. Of course, if the case 
could be carried to the supreme court of 
the United States that would settle it for 
the United States as a whole, but it would 
be entirely impracticable with the other 
cases now before that court to introduce 
hundreds of patent appeals. What should 
be instituted is a general court of ap- 
peals for patent cases. Then the matter 
would be adjudicated for the whole 
United States and settle the validity of 
a patent once for all. As it now stands, 
the winning of the case in a single court 
does not in any way prevent the defend- 
ant, and much less others, proceeding 
with their regular business. The winner 
of a suit in a district court and who had 
gotten no farther than the district court 
knows this, but unless he is more honor- 
able than many complainants he tries to 
intimidate the public by threats. It is 
his legal business to notify individuals 
or the public as to the fact that he owns 
a certain patent but he has no legal or 
moral right to threaten or intimidate. If 
he proceeds in a legal and proper manner 
he will institute suit and let the law 
take its course. 

Sometimes Bluffs Are Made 

Owners of patents often threaten to be- 
gin suits against all infringers every- 
where in the country. Now there is noth- 
ing to prevent the owner of a patent 
from beginning a suit against any or all 
infringers in any or all courts of the 
United States, but it is one thing to be- 
gin a suit and another thing to get a 
judge to hear it. If suits were brought 
against all infringers in all courts in the 
United States the whole judicial ma- 
chinery of the United States would be in- 
volved in these suits alone, so the rule of 
the courts is, and the reader can see that 


it is a very just rule, that when a patent 
is in litigation in one district a judge in 
another district will not proceed with a 
case involving the validity of the patent 
while the case is pending. The complain- 
ant, if he has a suit in progress in one 
district, must await the outcome in that 
district before he can get other cogrts to 
entertain his suit. The public, th@tefore, 
need not fear a general onslaught by the 
owner of any patent. It costs very little 
to enter a suit in the United States court, 
and if the court will not proceed with the 
case it costs the defendant very little to 
defend it. 

As to decisions of the courts, there is 
a very peculiar condition to be taken into 
consideration. Judges are human and 
their minds are more or less affected by 
the general opinion of the people in their 
own districts. Of course, this affect is 
subconscious, but nevertheless it is a 
potent factor. If the general opinion of 
the people in the district is favorable to 
patents the judge is more liable to lean 
toward that side. If the general opinion 
of the people of the district is opposed to 
patents the judge will unconsciously lean 
toward the other side. It long has been 
known that the first and second districts 
are the best districts in the United States 
to bring a patent suit because the people 
of New England and the other eastern 
states being engaged largely in manufac- 
turing give greater weight to the value 
of an invention. Some of the western 
districts are exactly the opposite, the 
minds of the people having been affected 
by the old drive-well cases and the barb 
wire fence cases—the people being inter- 
ested in defeating the patent rather than 
in sustaining it. 

Metho. of Procedure 

Now, supposing the complainant has 
won both in the lower court and in the 
court of appeals in a certain district. He 
gets a permanent injunction for that dis- 
trict and he now must begin action to 
collect damages. He can restrain the de- 
fendant of course in.that. district and for 
all infringements prior to that he may 
collect damages. A complainant may esti- 
mate his damages at a certain sym but 
that does not indicate that the court will 
estimate it at that sum. While the owner 
of a patent may charge any price he 
pleases for licenses to operate under his 
patent or give no licenses at all if he does 
not so desire, when there has been an 
infringement the court must decide as to 
what the damages are for such infringe- 
ment. 

It is natural for the complainant to de- 
sire all the profits that the infringer has 
made on his sales, but the court will give 
him damages no greater than it deter- 
mines his patent. contributed to the whol: 
profit. Supposing a defendant sold 
motor car on which the net profit wa: 





$300 and fhat the complainant has a de- 
eree in his favor on a certain patent that 
was used by the defendant in the motor 
ear which he sold and on which he made 
a profit of $300. The court will not award 
the owner of the patent the total profit of 
$300. unless that patent not only contrib- 
uted to, but was the total source of such 
profit. Supposing that the patent was 
for a motor car with certain fundamental 
parts but the car sold had very many 
other things about it that made it salable. 
An invention of 1879 for instance, involv- 
ing certain claims will be awarded dam- 
ages only in proportion, as a motor car 
made according to that patent bears to 
a modern motor car of the present day 
which is an evolution and contains many 
other features that make it salable. The 
truth is, a motor car built according to an 
invention of 1879 would be absolutely 
unsalable at all. The chances are that 
the amount of damages awarded would 
bear a very small proportion of the $300 
profit. It may be also that the owner of 
the patent may have licensed others for a 
very small sum to use his patent. The 
faet that he has licensed others to use his 
patent at a certain sum would influence 
the court in assessing the maximum dam- 
ages as it would be hardly supposed that 
the court would award a greater damage 
than the owner had set upon his own pat- 
ent, so that infringers in general cannot 
greatly fear the final result of a suit even 
if it is won by the owner of the patent. 


Summary of the Case 


It occurs to me that there is a great 
deal of misinformation or lack of infor- 
mation in reference to patent cases. The 
articles which I have written have not 
been intended to be technical nor to be 
exact in all particulars. The facts set 
forth are true in the main and may be 
summarized as follows: 

1—The issuance of a patent by the 
patent office of the United States indi- 
eates in a very small measure the ques- 
tion of validity. 

2—A suit begun in a certain district out 
of over seventy in the United States af- 
fects only that particular district. 

3—The decision of the lower court in 
one single district is only the beginning 
of the battle to determine the validity of 
a patent. 

4—The decision of the circuit court of 
appeals in one district in favor of the 
piaintiff secures for him a permanent in- 
junction against the defendant for that 
distriet but for no other district. 

\—Winning of a suit against one de- 
fendant does not win it against another 
as another defendant may have entirely 
hew evidence and a second decision may 
re erse the first. 


—Suits must be instituted in other dis- 
tri-ts in order to secure for the patent 
owner permanent injunctions throughout 
th: United States. 

—While suits 


may be instituted 


HORSEPOWER AND FOOT-POUNDS 

Jackson, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—Few 
persons seem to understand the relation be- 
tween horsepower and foot pounds. When 
the steam engine was placed upon a com- 
mercial basis by Watt and his successors 
it seemed entirely natural that its power 
should be expressed in terms of the effort 
of the horse, and in spite of all suggestions 
for new units the horsepower remains as 
the measure of the greatest aid to human 
effort which has yet been produced. The 
engines of today have their power ex- 
pressed in terms of thousands of horses, 
and this power is distributed and applied 
very largely by means of electricity, this 


method permitting both a convenient dis- 


tribution and unequaled facility in control 
and manipulation. The horsepower is ex- 
pressed in terms of foot pounds, or in other 
words by means of the idea of lifting a 
weight, and it is to the lifting of weights 
that electrically-transmitted power has 
been most effectively applied. 

Drivers can save gasoline when far from 
home or supplies and running out of the 
precious fluid by lowering the windshield 
and top if one is carried, so as to save air 
resistance, then run car slowly on high 
gear. The small throttle opening gives a 
small charge of gas. Leave muffler cut-out 
open. Coast down grades as much as pos- 








against any and all infringers or socalled 
infringers in any court, the courts will not 
proceed with the cases while the same pat- 
ent is in litigation in any other court in 
the United States. 

8—When the complainant has won his 
case in the courts the court must then 
determine the damages which he can re- 
cover. 

9—These damages will be in proportion 
as the patent sued upon contributed to 
the total profits and no more. 
Suits Drag in Courts 

From what I have said in these articles 
it can be plainly seen that from the be- 
ginning of a suit until its final determina- 
tion by judgment as to damages there will 
elapse in the course of the events years, 
and years, and years. A suit begun in 
the year 1910 against any infringer or 
supposed infringer of a patent expiring 
in 2 or 3 years could not in the course of 
events be determined before the patent 
had expired. During the progress of a 
suit the infringer could be enjoined tem- 
porarily but not permanently. Therefore, 
he could continue his manufacture, sale 
or use. After the patent has expired 
damages could be collected if the court 
so decrees for all violations of the patent 
during its existence but not longer of 
course, and no patent can be renewed. 





sible and select smooth roadways. The re- 
sult will be that where 10 miles can ordi- 
narily be made on 1 gallon you will make 
15 or more by this care.—F. A. Davis, sales 
manager Jackson Automobile Co. 


STODDARD ADJUSTMENTS 

Dayton, O.—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age, issue March 31, in the Read- 
ers’ Clearing House department, a sub- 
seriber asked ‘‘ What adjustments have the 
Peerless, Packard, and Stoddard-Dayton 
on their carbureters, and how many.’’ 
Motor Age replied, relative to the Stod- 
dard-Dayton, that a double adjustment is 
furnished on the auxiliary air valve, and 
on these cars an air valve is placed on 
the manifold which may be controlled 
from the steering column or dash. While 
this statement is correct as far as it went, 
in view of the correspondent’s asking 
‘‘How many,’’ we feel that the entire ad- 
justments should have been mentioned, 
and, therefore, request that Motor Age 
permit us to give a correct answer as fol- 
lows: There are four adjustments; one to 
regulate the height of the gasoline in the 
float chamber; another on the auxiliary 
air valve to regulate the amount of gaso- 
line required when running at high speeds; 
a third to alter the auxiliary gasoline sup- 
ply, while the fourth is another auxiliary 
air valve located on the intake manifold. 
—Dayton Motor Car Co. 


ODD-SIZED TIRES 


Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—We no- 
ticed in Motor Age, issue March 17, page 
17, a communication from J. 8. H. asking 
about a larger tire for 32 by 34-inch rim. 
It will doubtless be interesting to readers 
to know that we make 33 by 4-inch tires for 
just such rims and furnish them in regular 
elinchers, quick-detachable clinchers, and 
in quick-detachable cable base type. These 
special sizes have one more layer of fabric 
than the regular sizes for the same rims 
and contain about 40 per cent greater 
cushion of air. We make the following 
special sizes: 

31 by 3% regular clincher fits a 30 by 3 
“at by 4 regular clincher fits a 30 by 3% 


im. 
31 by 4 Q. D. clincher fits a 30 by 3% rim. 
33 by 4 regular clincher Q. D. fits a 32 
by 3% rim. 
33 by 4 Clincher Q. D. cable base fits a 
32 by 3% rim. ; 
35 by 4 Q. D. clincher fits a 34° by 3% 


rim. 

RK by 4% regular clincher fits a 34 by 4 
rim. 

35 by 5 regular clincher fits a 34 by 4% 


rim. 
35 by 5 Q. D. clincher fits a 34 by 4% rim. 
37 by 5 regular clincher fits a 36 by 4% 


rim. 
37 by 5 Q. D. clincher fits a 36 by 4% rim. 
ae by 5% regular clincher fits a 36 by 5 


m3? by 5%.Q. D. clincher fits a 36 by 5 rim. 

In addition to these we are making 27 
by 4% Q. D. clincher which fits a 36 by 4- 
inch rim.—Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
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THE VACUUM OILING SCHEME 

T. ANSGAR, IA.—Editor Motor Age— 

The vacuum oiler fitted to the model 
N Ford, mentioned in a recent communica- 
tion, is reproduced herewith, the cylin- 
drical brass tank remaining in its original 
position. All piping was removed and the 
openings for same either plugged or 
soldered shut. A %-inch hole was drilled 
in the bottom of the tank directly be- 
neath the filling plug, a brass seat A for 
the valve B was soldered inside a piece of 
1%-inch copper pipe, and the latter 
soldered around the %-inch hole. An old 
exhaust valve turned to %-inch diameter 
and seated by the spring underneath shuts 
off the oil flow when the filling plug is 
removed. A hole was drilled in the rear 
side of the copper pipe below the valve 
seat and a %-inch copper pipe C first fitted 
through the crankcase with its lower end 
nearly touching the bottom of the case 
beneath the center bearing soldered around 
it. Care must be taken to place the pipe 
at the rear to avoid the crankshaft. Own- 
ers of cars to which these have been fitted 
claim their engines always have the proper 
amount of oil, and secure between 300 and 
400 miles to the gallon. On very rough 
roads the exhaust will be a little smoky, 
due to heavier feeding. This is noticeable 
particularly when the tank is nearly empty 
and will be more pronounced the higher 
the tank is placed above the botton of the 
case.—Guy B. Carroll. 


CALCULATING COMPRESSION 

West Chester, Pa.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age give me the rule for figur- 
ing the actual compression of a cylinder; 
that is, a rule which takes into account 
not only the compression due to piston 
movement but also the added compression 
due to rise in temperature?—M. 

Actual compression in the cylinder of a: 
motor is primarily based on the fact that 
the atmospheric pressure in every square 
inch of surface exposed is 14.7 pounds, so 
when a cylinder is filled with mixture on 
the suction stroke the pressure within that 
eylinder is 14.7 pounds to the square inch. 
Before stating definitely how compression 
is calculated, it must be remembered that 
pressure of a gas, or in other words its 
compression, is inversely proportional to 
the volume of the gas. For example: If 
we had a cylinder 10 inches long filled 
with gas at atmospheric pressure and com- 
pressed it into a cylinder 5 inches long 
and of the same diameter, the pressure of 
the gas would be twice as great, that is 
29.4 pounds to the square inch. If the gas 
in a 10-inch cylinder were compressed into 
one 3% inches long, or one-third the size, 
the pressure would be three times as great, 
or three times 14.7 pounds. In the same 
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Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of aca gm subjects. Corre- 
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Fig. 1—VacuuM OILING SCHEME 


way, if the gas in this cylinder were com- 
pressed into a space one-quarter the size 
the pressure would be four times as great; 
or if into a space one-fifth the size the 
pressure would be five times as great. This, 
however, is only on the assumption that 
the temperature remains the same through- 
out. 

From this the compression may be read- 
ily computed as follows: 

Vol D + Vol C 
Compression = 





X 14.7 
Vol C 

Volume D = piston displacement in cubic 
inches. - 

Volume C = combustion chamber dis- 
placement in cubic inches. 

In this equation when the piston dis- 
placement is known for the cylinder and 
the desired compression is known by solv- 
ing the equation, the combustion chamber 
volume in cubic inches can be obtained. 
Regarding changes in pressure, when the 
temperature is increased, for every 1° de- 
gree centigrade rise in temperature there 

1 
is an increase in pressure of ——. 
273 


GARAGE IDEAS 

Reading, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age, issue March 24, A. J. More 
makes inquiry in regard to an inexpensive 
garage. Perhaps a description of one I 
built for myself last fall will give him, as 
well as others, some ideas worth following. 
Of course one must be governed by the 
number and size of the cars to be accom- 
modated. For my Hupmobile I find that 
a building 12 by 18 feet gives me plenty 





) 


of room. The foundation wall and floor 
is concrete; the wall is 8 inches thick and 
extends 10 inches above the floor, except 
for an 8-foot space in the front end where 
the doorway comes. It is very important 
not to have the floor too high—just a few 
feet higher than the outside surface; and 
from directly under the doors let it extend 
at least 2 feet outward with a gradual 
slope to the surface, then one ean declutch 
and coast in, while, if you have a high 
bridge to climb with the power turned on, 
one is liable to make a door in the back 
end some time. I also have a pit located 
nearly in the center, 2 by 8 by 3% feet 
and 3 feet deep with tile drainage, with a 
slight slope toward it from all four walls. 
As to the building, it is constructed of 
wood. I used 2 by 4-inch studding and 
rafters, then put on a cheap ‘matched 
sheathing on both roof and sides, covering 
the whole with H. W. John-Manville Co.’s 
asbestos-side. This makes it fireproof on 
the outside and also very warm and dry. 
I paneled it with narrow dark green strips, 
both on the sides and doors, making it a 
very attractive building. Four windows 
give plenty of light. The doors swing out- 
ward and are 4 feet wide, and have a clear- 
ance of 714 feet in height. When building 
the outside walls I imbedded, at equal 
distances, ten bolts, % by 9 inches, in the 
concrete, letting the ends extend far 
enough to pass through the sills which are 
2 by 6 inches. This insures the building 
remaining on the foundation.—C. W. 
Abbott. 


GEAR RATIO AND WHEEL SIZES 

Madison, 8. Dak.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age through these columns an- 
swer the following? 


1—If a ear geared three and one-quarter 
to one and fitted with 32 by 34-inch 
tires has the latter changed to 33 by 4, 
what is the resulting gear ratio? 

2—What is the comparative gear ratio 
between a car geared three and one-quarter 
to one equipped with 32 by 31-inch tires, 
and one geared three and one-half to one 
with 34 by 34-inch tires ?—Reader. 

1—By gear ratio is meant the number of 
revolutions of the crankshaft to one of 
the rear wheels, consequently if no change 
is made in the driving pinion bevel in the 
rear axles, and the bevel gear on the dif- 
ferential with which it meshes there is 
no change in gear ratio when the 32 by 
3%-ineh tires are*changed to 33 by 4-inch 
sizes. There is a difference, however, 12 
that for each revolution of a 32-inch tire 
the car travels forward approximately 
100.7 inches, whereas with a 33-inch tire 
it travels 103.6 inches, which means <hé 
motor every three and one-quarter tu'n8 
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REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE OF MOTOR CAR ROAD WHEELS AT DIFFERENT RATES OF SPEED 
Miles 
per hr. 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 15 20 25 30 35 _ 540 
Ft. per 
minute 88 176 264 352 440 528 616 704 792 880 1320 1760 2200 2640 3080 3520 
2] 
- oe 3 24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 180 240 312 360 420 480 
2 30 11.2 22.4 33.6 44.8 56 67.2 78.4 89.6 100.8 112 168 224 280 336 392 448 
8 32 10.5 21 31.5 42 52.5 63 73.5 84 94.5 105 157.5 210 262.5 315 367.5 420 
S 34 9.88 19.76 29.64 39.52 49.41 59.29 69.17 79.05 88.94 98.82 148.23 197.64 247.05 296.47 345.88 395.29 
A 36 9.33 18.66 28 37.33 46.66 56 65.33 74.66 84 93.33 40 186.66 233.32 280 326.66 373.33 
— 38 8.84 17.68 26.52 35.36 44.21 53.05 61.89 70.73 79.57 88.42 132.63 176.84 221.05 265.26 309.21 353.42 
$ 40 8.4 16.8 25.2 33.6 42 50.4 58.8 67.2 75.6 84 126 168 210 252 294 336 
S 42 8 16 24 32 40 48 56 64 72 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 
=> 44 7.68 15.27 22.10 30.54 38.18 45.81 53.45 61.09 68.72 76.36 114.54 156.72 194.90 229.09 267.27 305.45 
has to do this much more work, that is is advanced, the spark lever should be re- feature, however, of the patent is that the 


propel the car 3 inches farther. Each 
revolution of a 32-inch tire propels the 
car 100.7 inches, and for a 34-inch tire 
106.8 inches, a difference of approximately 
6 inches. In the 32-inch tire at a 344-to-l 
ratio for each revolution of the motor the 
car is propelled 30.9 feet; and with 34-inch 
tires and 314-to-1 ratio 30.5 feet, so that 
the former is a slightly higher ratio. 


SPARK AND THROTTLE RELATION 

Chicago, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House col- 
umns will Motor Age kindly answer: the 
following questions: 

1—Where could I get an analysis made 
of oil and grease to be used in a motor 
car and what should the best oil and 
grease analyze for motor use? 

2—In inflating tires of various sizes is 
it best to depend on gauge or simply have 
the tires stand up round when the ear is 
under full load? 

3—When should the spark be advanced 
to increase speed? Should this be done 
before or after advancing the throttle? 
How should the spark be handled when 
reducing speed? 

4—Referring to Homan’s Self-Propelled 
Vehicles, plate 3, page 273, showing cycles 
of a six-cylinder engine, this diagram rep- 
resents the revolution of a crankshaft for 
720 degrees. Each cycle of 180 degrees is 
also shown, but why is the latter sub- 
divided into three parts or 60 degrees 
each, or a total of twelve parts for the 
720 degrees?—E, 8S. V. 

1—For an analysis of oil and grease you 
may consult Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, or almost any analytical 
chemist. A suitable lubricant should be 
of a proper consistency to feed well with 
the lubricating arrangements and the tem- 
perature conditions required; of such 
Viscosity and oiliness as to reduce friction 
to a minimum, and contain a minimum 
amount of constituents prejudicial to its 
sustained effect. 

—Motor Age would advise the use of a 
gage, because an excessive pressure is an 
excessive strain. 

-—The spark should be advanced as the 
speod inereases. The throttle always 
shold be advanced first and then the 
Spa k. The spark always should be kept 
as ar advanced as possible relative to the 
Spe-d of the motor, and whenever the 
mo'or is subjected to a hard pull which 
slo’ s down the motor even as the throttle 


= 


tarded, and then slowly advanced as the 
engine picks up speed. In reducing speed 
the throttle should be retarded first, and 
when the throttle is completely retarded 
the spark should be retarded only enough 
to bring about the greatest harmony be- 
tween the ignition and explosion of the 
gases, relative to the position of the piston 
in the cylinder. 


4—If you will again consider the dia- 


grams mentioned, which are reproduced in 
Fig. 1, you probably will find that you 
have associated the little diagram 2 with 
the diagram 3, instead of with diagram 
1. Diagram 2 indicates an end view of 
the erankshaft S of diagram 1, showing 
that the throws of the crankshaft are 120 
degrees, and it is in no way connected 
with diagram 3. In diagram 3, C indi- 
cates a compression stroke; E, an exhaust 
stroke; S, a suction stroke, and the shaded 
ares the duration of the explosion or 
power strokes in the several cylinders; 
each cycle representing 180 degrees of 
erankshaft travel. This diagram is in- 
tended to show how the power impulses 
of a six cylinder motor overlap each other. 


THE SELDEN PATENT 


Ala.—Editor Motor Age—I 
heard so much about the Selden 
patent that I wish Motor Age would advise 
me what the patent is—A. M. Sledge. 

The Selden patent was granted to George 
B. Selden, Rochester, N. Y., November 5, 
1895. Application for it was filed May 8, 
1879, and the patent number, granted in 
1895, is letters patent No. 549,160. In 
brief, this patent deals with a hydrocarbon 
engine or gasoline engine of the compres- 
sion type. The patent gives a fairly con- 
cise description of this engine with its 
valves. camshafts, ete. The important 
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motor may be kept running but the drive- 
wheels remain stationary, which is made 
possible by interposing a clutch between 
the engine and the gearing which drives 
the wheels. This clutch is the real crux 
of the Selden patent. By means of this 
elutch the motor can be kept running with 
the car standing idle; the clutch can be 
disengaged to shift from a high to lower 
gear; in fact it would be impossible to 
operate a gasoline motor in its present 
stage of construction without a clutch be- 
ing used, which is the feature covered in 
the Selden patent. 


HORSEPOWER AND SPEED 

Daytona, Fla—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age tell me the A. L. A. M. horse- 
power rating developed by a four-cylinder 
motor with cylinder sizes 5 by 5 and 
geared three-to-one, with 36-inch wheels 
and driven at 20 miles an hour. Also the 
horsepower developed from the same mo- 
tor going 30 and 60 miles an hour respec- 
tively.—E. D. W. Rose. 

The horsepower developed by a four- 
eylinder motor with a 5-inch bore and 
stroke, is 40 horsepower according to the 
A. L. A. M. rating. This rating is ob- 
tained by means of the standard A. L. A. 

DxXN 
M. formula , the square of the 
2.5 
diameter of the cylinder, D*, times the 
number of cylinders, N, divided by the 
constant 2.5, which is based on a piston 
speed of 1,000 feet per minute. If a car 
travels 20 miles per hour, according to 
table 1, which gives the approximate num- 
ber of revolutions a minute of motor car 
wheels at different rates of speed, the 
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wheels in this case being 36..inches in 
panes. i Sage make 186.66 revolutions 
per u 


many revolutions as the wheels, or ap- 
proximately 560 revolutions per minute. 
With a 5-inch stroke and two strokes 
per revolution, 560 revolutions of the mo- 
tor give a piston speed of 5 X 2 X 560, or 
5,600 inches, Therefore, if a motor with 
a 5-inch bore gives 40 horsepower at 1,000 
feet, or 12,000 inches piston speed, at 5,600 
inches piston speed it will develop 
5600 7 
», or — X40 horsepower, which is 
12000 15 
18.66 horsepower. In the same way, at 30 
miles per hour the wheels make 280 revo- 
lutions per minute, the motor 840 revolu- 
tions per minute; giving a piston speed of 
8400 7 
, or — X 40 horse- 
12000 10 
power, equals 28 horsepower. At 60 miles 
per hour the piston speed is twice that of 
30 miles, and as the horsepower increases 
in proportion to piston speed the horse- 
power developed is 56 horsepower. 
MAKING A TURNTABLE 

Flood River, Ore.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age give me plans for a turn 
bridge to be above the floor, the ear to 
run in about 4 inches above the floor and 
turn around on a center, the frame being 
bridged only a few inches wider than the 
ear. I wish to use it in place of a round 
turntable with a pit. It will look like a 
hayrack with a center strong enough to 
hold a 2,600-pound Marmon. Being a 
reader of Motor Age, I take this liberty.— 
W. F. Laraway. 

In Fig. 3, plans are shown of a turn- 
table which may meet with your require- 
ments. It consists of a platform made 
almost entirely of wood, which is sup- 
ported at each corner on a castor or roller, 
and has a pivotal bearing in the center. 
A plan view of the idea is shown in sec- 
tion 2; Fig. 3, weight-supporting side-mem- 
bers T being about 4 by 6 or 8-inch tim- 
bers, as long as is required. The cross- 
boards are 2 or 3 inches thick, perhaps 
8 or 10 inches wide, and about 66 inches 
long. As indicated in section 3, Fig. 4, to 
the inner and lower edge of the side tim- 
bers T, strips of angle-iron B, extending 








8400 inches, and 


te, and beipg geared three%to- . 
one, the motor makes three times as 
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Fig. 3—PLAN OF TURNTABLE 


along its entire length, are attached, which 
support the cross-boards. When the parts 
which go to make up the platform are 
ready to assemble, the side timbers are 
laid parallel and directly opposite each 
other, so the side boards may be dropped 
in their places, then the assembly is se- 
curely and rigidly bound together by 
drawing the two side members together 
by means of two long rod bolts B, Fig. 3, 
which may be placed between the two end 
boards E and EI at either end. The pivotal 
arrangement is shown in section I; Fig. 4, 
the stationary portion of the bearing §8, 
consists of a ring of hard wood, which is 
securely fastened to the floor; and the 
revolving portion, or pivot P, is comprised 
of a short piece of iron pipe, of large 
diameter, screwed into a flange which is 
secured in a box-like recess formed in the 
middle of the platform. If this pipe and 
flange pivot is turned down a trifle in a 
lathe and accurately fitted in the wooden 
ring, the bearings thus obtained, when 
properly lubricated with a hard grease, 
should give very satisfactory service. In 
operation, the entire weight of the car and 
platform is supported on the rollers, 
which may be attached to the ends of the 
side members, as illustrated in section 4; 
an angle plate A is attached to the ends 
of the timbers. This plate is of heavy sec- 
tion, and has a threaded hole in the center 
of its vertical section into which the stub- 
shaft, that supports the roller, is tightly 
screwed. The threaded end of the stub- 
shaft is much longer than just the portion 
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Fig. 4—Secrions ILLUSTRATING TURNTABLE CONSTRUCTION 
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which passes through the plate, so that. 
when screwed into place, it fastens itse]: 
into a hole of slightly smaller diameter. 
previously drilled into the end of the tim 
ber. The hole should be of smaller di- 
ameter so that the end of the stub-shaf: 
screws tightly into it. This greatly in- 
creases the rigidity of the stub-shaft. 

platform constructed in this manner wil! 
be about an inch from the floor and may 
be easily mounted, that is, a car should 
have no difficulty in running up onto it. 
If you would prefer to mount the plat- 
form upon casters, as shown in section 5, 
tle platform would be raised 5 or 6 inches 
above the floor, the box-like pivot sup- 
port can be eliminated, the pivot attached 
direct to the under side of the center floor 
boards, and the construction simplified to 
this extent. With the platform so high 
from the floor, however, a means would 
be necessary for mounting it with a car; 
and a suggestion for providing this means 
is given in section 6; the end boards E 
being hinged to the binding rod or bolt B, 
and allowed to be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. Hooks H, attached to the end of 


- the side members, and used in connection 


with a pin X extending from the end 
boards, are provided to hold the end board 
up from the floor when the platform is 
being revolved. 


TOP FOR RUMBLE SEAT 

Reading, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—I no- 
ticed in Motor Age, March 17 issue, page 
15, a request from Mr. La Tulip for a top 
to cover the rumble seat, and send here- 
with a photograph of such a top, which il- 
lustration appeared on page 18, Motor Age, 
March 31. This is simply a rear extension 
to the front or usual top. One vertical 
bow supports the rear end, while the front 
end buttons on the top of the rear of the 
usual top. A horizontal brace at each side 
stretches the top after the front is but- 
toned. The extension is easily removed. 


I fear that J. L. B., of Oil City, Pa., does ° 


not have the right idea as to differential 
gears. For straightaway going there is no 
advantage is having a differential. In fact, 
it is rather a disadvantage because, as 
usually made, it permits the slipping or 
spinning wheel to take all the motion of 
the engine and the other wheel to cease 
driving. If both wheels are driven posi- 
tively the one in the air cannot spin faster 
than the one which is driving, so the car 
continues its even course and the tires are 
not cut by striking the ground when the 
up wheel comes down again. The ratchet 
drives turn the inside wheel in turning 4 
curve, but they do not drive the outer 
wheel faster. It simply overruns because 
of the pull of the steering. The proper de- 
vice, drives: the outer wheel in turning the 
corner, and the only way in sight to do 
this is to rélease the inner wheel by 1005- 
ening a clutch connected with the steering. 
I have used such a device very successfully 
for a couple of years on my buggyaut:.— 
Charles E. Duryea. 
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OW that spring is here, and Jack Frost 

has retired to the far north, the anti- 
freezing solution should be thoroughly 
cleaned out of the cooling system, and re- 
placed with pure water. The best way to 
clean out a radiator is to drain it entirely, 
then refill with a solution of washing soda 
and hot. water, and let the motor run for 
several minutes. The solution then should be 
drained off into a receptacle, and if con- 
venient the radiator should be removed, 
turned upside down and the solution run 
through it in the opposite direction in 
which it generally flows. It then should be 
rinsed out with clear warm water and re- 
placed upon the car. When in place, it is 
well to rinse out the whole system again 
by allowing the motor to run with clear 
water in the system, then draining it off, 
after which it may be permanently refilled 
with pure water. It also is well to exam- 
ine the hose connections while the radiator 
is off, for the anti-freezing solution used 
may have had a detrimental action upon 
them. 


Substitutes for Switch Plugs 

Almost every motorist will agree that 
the part of a motor car which is most 
often lost, mislaid or stolen, is the switch- 
plug. A few suggestions, therefore, in re- 
gard to the construction of the switch, the 
operation of the plug, and what to do in 
case a switch-plug is not on hand when 
desired, may be appreciated. Most of the 
switches in which a plug is used are con- 
structed somewhat similar to the one 
shown in Fig. I, with a plug resembling 
the one indicated by the letter P, which is 
jammed between two contact springs §, 
the groove A serving to hold the plug more 
securely in place. Should a plug of this 
kind be wanting, any suitable object that 
will maintain contact with the two spring- 
contacts S, will serve the purpose of the 
plug; a split cotter-pin, for instance, or a 
screw or nail, or a flat key and the like. 

In Fig. 2, another type of switch is 
shown. The plug for this type, the end 
of which is shown in the upper right hand 
corner of the illustration, has two flat sur- 
faces F, so that it conforms to the shape 
of a socket in the bushing, to which the 


contact lever L is secured. The groove A - 


provides a grip for the retainer springs 
Al, which form the ground connection of 
the switch, and which also are designed 
to prevent the plug from dropping out of 


the socket. In operation the plug G is 
pushed into place, then turned so that the 
con‘ .ct-lever L is brought into connection 
with either of the contacts L1-or L2, as 
desi-ed, one of which generally completes 
the magneto circuit, and the.other the bat- 
tery cireuit. In this type of switch, any- 


thiny that will enable the operator to turn 
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Fic. 1—IGNITION SwitcH, PLUG SUBSTITUTES 


the contact-lever L, in the desired direc- 
tion, and at the same time make connec- 
tion between the springs Al, will serve the 
purpose of the regular switch-plug G. 
Owing to pin P, which passes diagonally 
across the bottom of the socket, a small 
screw-driver, a small flat key or something 
of that sort, will serve very well to turn 
the lever L, and if at the same time the 
article makes connection with the ground 
or retainer springs Al, satisfactory results 
will be obtained. If nothing of this sort 
is on hand, however, the cover of the 
switch may be removed by removing two 
screws, when the lever L may be shoved 
onto the contact desired, with the finger; 
then the cover may be replaced and a 
cotter-pin, nail, or some such article used 
to make connection between the springs 
Al and the bushing to which the lever L 
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. 2—ANOTHER TYPE OF IGNITION SWITCH 









is attached, in a manner similar to that 
shown in Fig. 1, except that the substitute 
plug must pass through the springs Al and 
also touch the bushing carrying lever L. 


Reverse the Current Occasionally 


It is claimed that if the current of a 
battery and coil ignition system is re- 
versed occasionally, the result of this 
practice is distinctly good for the platinum 
contacts of the trembler. It reduces the 
wear and tear and maintains the adjust- 
ment of the trembler much longer than 
by continually passing the current in the 
same direction through the coil, The rea- 
son for this is that each time the current 
circuit is broken between the blade and 
screw a minute particle of platinum on 
the blade is volatilized and is carried 
across the gap and deposited on the con- 
tact screw platinum. Therefore, by re- 
versing the direction of the current a con- 
siderable proportion of the platinum is 
transferred back to the contact on the 
blade, so that a kind of automatic leveling 
up of the surfaces goes on. 


Spring-Cleaning the Car 


There are many cars now in use which 
do not require a thorough overhauling 
every year, but every one, especially those 
which have been laid up for a few months 
during the winter season, should undergo 
a spring cleaning before it is entered into 
service for the following summer and win- 
ter seasons. This spring-cleaning should 
comprise: first, a thorough cleaning of all 
mud, grease and rust from the external 
portions of the chassis; second, the re- 
moval of all oil and grease from the in- 
terior of motor, gearset, universal-joints, 
rear-axle and wheels, followed by a thor- 
ough flushing out of these parts with 
kerosene; third, the refilling of these parts 
with a fresh supply of the required amount 
of a superior grade of oil or grease; fourth, 
the removal of carbon from the cylinders 
either by scraping or the use of some 
carbon-remover, followed by a thorough 
flushing out with kerosene, and the injec- 
tion of about a tablespoonful of cylinder 
oil; fifth, the oiling of outboard bearings 
of the motor, including the fan, pushrods, 
carbureter, magneto and timer control 
rods and bearings, the clutch and brake- 
operating mechanisms, the axle-bearings, 
the steering-gear, knuckles, and all of its 
connections, and all grease-cups on the 
steering-gear, about the motor, the clutch, 
the universals, axles and spring shackles 
refilled. After the cleaning and oiling 
process is finished, all external adjust- 
ments should be inspected. Those most 
likely to need. adjustment are the wheel 
bearings, steering-knuckle bearings, brakes, 
and, perhaps, the carbureter. 
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HE Hotchkiss Import Co., New York, 

has announced its model T Hotchkiss 
ear for 1910, which is illustrated here- 
with, and which is a four-cylinder type 
with en bloc’ casting, the cylinder dimen- 
sions being 3%4-inch bore and 4%-inch 
stroke, giving a formula rating of 22.5 
horsepower. This model T chassis is a 
representative Hotchkiss construction, the 
«oneern using en bloc castings in its small 
sizes, but having the cylinders cast in 
pairs on larger models. This model T is 
made with a wheel-base measuring 119 
inches, se bodies suitable for touring and 
Jandaulet purposes can be added. 

In Fig. 1 the general layout of this 
chassis appears, showing the motor sus- 
pended direct from the side members of 
the main frame through aluminum arms 
A which are formed integrally with the 
erankease as Fig. 4 also will show. The 
mainframe, of nickel steel, is bottle-necked 
at the dash, but has the flanges at B par- 
ticularly wide at this point. Owing to the 
use of three-quarter elliptic springs, the 
frame is raised in front of the rear axle 
at the point C. The transmission is a 


Fie. 1—SHOWING THE GENERAL LAYOUT OF THE 1910 HorcHKISsS MODEL T CHASSIS 
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The 1910 Hotchkiss Model T 








four-speed selective set carried amidship 
on two cross pieces F, this method of sup- 
port eliminating submembers in the frame. 
It will be noted that both the motor and 
transmission are supported at four points; 
that between the motor and gearset is a 
universal joint, and in the propellorshaft 
are two universal joints V, no torsion rod 
being used, and that the drive of the rear 
axle is transmitted to the frame through 
the rear springs. 
Clean Cut Chassis Construction 

In Fig. 3, an under view of the chassis, 
the clean-cut nature of the construction 
appears in several respects, one being the 
covering D, which protects the gearset 
brake from mud, this being a construction 
which is receiving considerable attention 
on European cars. This also suggests the 
fact that on many European makes today 
the gearset brake in the rear of the gear- 
box, as shown in Fig. 1, is in use still, al- 
though in America the tendency has been 
on shaft-drive cars, to place both sets of 
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brakes on the rear wheel. In Fig. 3 also 
appears the webbing W used in conjunc- 
tion with the crankcase, this longitudinal 
web being for the purpose of strength- 
ening the aluminum construction. Also 
not to be overlooked is the integral bed 
plate M on which the magneto is carried, 
this bed plate being low, as shown in Fig. 
4, so that the top of the magneto does not 
infringe on the space for removing the 
valve springs. 

As Fig. 4 illustrates, the Hotchkiss 
motor, as are the majority of the en bloe 
engines, is of the L type, having intake 
and exhaust valves on the left side, with 
the exhaust manifold connecting at the 
point X, the manifold being a corporate 
part of the valve offset. Although an L 
type casting is used, the carburetor is 
carried on the right side at G, as Fig. 1 
shows, and a short manifold unites with 
the cylinder casting. This motor is of 
the three-bearing crankshaft type, all 
three bearings being plain. The Hotchkiss 

















Fic. 2—A Sipp VIEW OF THE HoTcHKISS MopEL T CHASSIS FOR 1910 
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Fic. 3—AN UNDER VIEW OF THE LAaTeEsSt HOTCHKISS MODEl. T, 


Has Many Commendable Features 








ear was one of the earliest exponents of 
the ball-bearing crankshaft, but for the 
last couple of seasons the plain-bearing 
In all other parts of 
the car ball-bearings are 


type has been used. 
used, including 
the gearset, front wheels, rear axle, and 
steering gear. In spite of using the plain 
bearings, and employing three of them for 
the erankshaft, the 


erankease remains 4 


one-piece aluminum casting, the crank- 
shaft being inserted through end plates, 
one of which is shown at P, Fig. 4. The 
timing gears, as well as the gears driving 
the magneto, are entirely inclosed in the 
forward compartment K, and at the front 
of this compartment is a centrifugal water 
pump as well as a pulley for driving the 
ball-bearing fan. 
Gearset Ball-Bearing 

The Hotchkiss gearset, Fig. 5, is of ball- 
throughout, and is 
designed to give four forward variations. 


beazring construction 


Formed as a corporate unit is the service 


Lrake SD which already has been referred 
to, as well as the hood or apron for pro- 
tecting this brake from mud. This gear- 
set is designed along horizontal lines, the 
main and countershaft being side by side. 
The mainshaft on which.the sliding gears 
operate is a squared and the 
shifter rods are inclosed entirely within 
the housing. In front of the gearset is 
a leather-faced cone elutch provided with 
a locking device, making it impossible to 
change gears with the clutch engaged. 
The general corstruction of the Hoteh- 
kiss rear axle is shown in Fig. 6, in which 


member, 


the housing portion is a four-part design, 
comprising axle sleeves S with flanges Sl 
on their inner ends, by which they bolt 
to the differential housing H, this housing 
is made in upper and lower halves, the 
upper one removed from the illustration 
disclosing as it does the differential gear 
and driving pinion. Ball bearings are used 
not only for supporting the differential, 





SHOWING CLEAR-CUT NATURE OF CONSTRUCTION 


‘but also the shaft carrying the pinion P. 


In Fig. 7 is shown the expanding type 
of brake used on the rear axle. The car- 
rier K supports the expanding members 
N and Nl, are pivoted to the 
carrier and at their other end are united 
through an adjustable separator S with 
turnbuckle T for adjustment. The brake 
connection is with the lever L. A long 
coil spring serves to disengage the brake 
and prevent dragging. In connection 
with these brakes the adjustments of them 
is worthy of note. To make the adjust- 
ment the operator has to take up the floor 
board when the adjustment, as illustrated 
in Fig. 9, 


which 


appears. In this T is a turn- 


buckle, connecting the brake rods R 
through right and left-hand threads. 


Seeured to the turn-buckle is a hinged 
locker L which, in its down position, pre- 
vents any turning of the turn-buckle, but 
when raised, as shown by the dotted lines, 
leaves it free for altering the adiustment. 
Lubricating Spring Rods 

On Hotchkiss ears special care has been 
devoted to lubricating the 


spring rods, 
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Fig. 6—BeEveL DRIVING GEARS OF HOTCHKISS REAR AXLE Fig. 7-—-TYPE OF EXPANDING BRAKES ON HOTCHKISS REAR AXLE 


each spring bolt having a grease cup fitted 


to it. The interior of the bolt B, Fig. 8, 
is bored out, the same as a crankshait is 


drilled for oiling the bearings. The grease 
cup G is compactly attached to the end of 
the bolt and a slot S eut in the bolt for 
conveying the lubricant to the exit E, 
whence it is liberated, there being three 
of these exits, as shown in the sectional il- 
lustration of the bolt, in which F repre- 
sents the bored out center communicating 
as it does with the interior of the grease 
eup G. Jn this illustration A represents 
the plunger of the grease cup. 


In addition to this model T, the Hoteh- 
kiss Import Co. handles a model Z which 
is similar in all respects to model T ex 
cepting that the motor is smaller, having 
a bore of 3% inches and a stroke of 444 
inches, giving a rating of 15.2 horsepower. 
This car is made with a short wheelbase, 
109%4 inches, and is intended mostly for 
city use. In addition to these two models 
are three others which differ from those 
of last year in that a few changes, such 
as longer wheelbase and greater accessi- 
bility, have been added. 


Motor Car Literature 

The post-card fad has been adopted by 
the Waverley company, calling attention 
to its electric vehicles. 

‘*Leaves from a Motorist’s Log Book’’ 
is the subject and title of an attractive 
booklet issued by the Studebaker Auto- 
mobile Co., which is the log of a 3,980- 
mile tour in a Studebaker through France, 
Spain and Italy. Incidents and scenes on 
the trip are pleasingly described. A map 
of the route is ineluded, the subject of 
duties and taxes receives attention, and 
an itemized statement of the expenses in 
connection with the shipping of the car 
from New York to Havre and return is 
furnished. Forming a border across the 
top of each descriptive page is an illustra- 
tion of a view of the interesting foreign 
scenes en route. 

‘*Automobile Engineering and Operat- 
ing’’ is the title of a twenty-four-page 
pamphlet from the Dyke’s Correspondence 
School of Motoring, St. Louis, Mo., call- 
ing attention to its correspondence method 
of motor instruction. 

The Columbus Red Book is the title of 


a twenty-four-page catalog featuring the 
Columbus electrics, ‘‘the car supreme,’’ 
as it is styled by the Columbus Buggy 
Co. 

The first annual reliability touring con- 
test of the Tampa Automobile Club, 
Tampa, Fla., which took place in Novem- 
ber, 1909, has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the motoring public through the 
medium of an official book published by 
the contest board of the Tampa Automo 
bile Club. This book gives the list of 
the officers of the elub, officials of the 
tour, the deed of gift, complete rules gov 
erning the run, and a day-by-day itineray 
and mileage, as well as maps. 

‘‘The Greatest Engine Test on Record’’ 
is the title of a most interesting book is 
sued by the Daimler Co., England. It is 
a story of the test of the Daimler engine 
made by the Royal Automobile Club, and 
in which test the Daimler company own 
the Dewar trophy. A fac-similie of the 
certificates awarded by the club are shown 
in connection with the report, as well as 
many other interesting illustrations of this 
test. 
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Fic. 1—Spracun AUTOMATIC WINDSHIELD SHOWING AUTOMATIC LOCK 


Sprague Automatic Windshield 

HE Sprague Umbrella Co., Norwalk, O., 

has brought out since the first of the 
year its automatic windshield, which has 
two up positions, namely, the vertical and 
the angle at which the upper half is canted 
45 degrees rearward from the vertical. In 
this automatic shield the upper half is 
automatically locked in the vertical angle, 
and down positions by a series of rollers 
located in the grooves between disks on 
the respective halves, which arrangement 
is shown in Fig. 1. In this illustration 
part C shows the four rollers R which rest 
in grooves of little more than half their 
thickness, and are packed in graphite to 
insure lubrication. These rollers are con- 
tained in a cup which fits between the 
plates P and Pl on the lower and upper 
halves of the shield. Part A shows the 
lower portion of the frame with a flat 
plate P; and part B shows the upper half 
of the frame with a raised plate Pl in 
which are three radially placed V-shaped 
slots G, which accommodate the rollers R 
on the different positions of the shield. 
The eup, part C, goes over the raised 
plate P1, which plate is yy-inch thick. A 
strong spring, pressing the plates P and 
Pl together, holds the rollers R in the 
grooves G at any of the three positions 
of the shield. The rollers R, for con- 
verience, are marked 1, 2, 3, 4, and the 
grooves they occupy in the cup, angle and 
dov.n positions, Fig. 1, are indicted in 
thr e of these illustrations, so that when 


ch: iging the shield from one position to 
anv her it is simply a matter of pushing 
the 


. 7 


rollers, from one groove to another 
age ust the tension of the-spring already 
ref -red to. Both of the plates P and 
Pl are manganese bronze. The rollers 
hav been used for locking purposes in 


order that after having been used for 
months there is no danger of wear with 
consequent looseness between the locking 
disks P and Pl. 

The Leaknogas Preparation 


The Leaknogas Manufacturers, Geddes, 


S. D., manufacture a thick adhesive liquid, 
known as Leaknogas, which is claimed to 
be useful to apply to leaky threads in a 
gasoline system or to leaky bearings. It 
is claimed that this liquid will not dis- 
solve in gasoline. It is applied by saturat- 
ing a cloth or cord bandage with it and 
wrapping it over the connection. 
Cook’s Prescription Goggles 

The Iowa Optical Co., New London, Ia., 
is marketing a unique type of goggle this 
season, the most important feature in which 
is that plano glass is used—by this being 
meant that there is no distortion of the ob- 
ject seen if the eye is turned in or out in 
order to see the objects at the side. The 
curvature of the glass is the same as that 
of the cornea of the eye. A still further im- 
portant feature of these goggles is that any 
prescription needed is ground into them; 
that is, should a person’s eyes be such that 
glasses are necessary for ordinary work, the 
same lens effect as used in these glasses is 
ground into the glass of the goggle, so that 

















Fig. 2—CooK’s PRESCRIPTION GOGGLE 


it will not be necessary to use glasses when 
wearing the goggle. The only framework 
in connection with these glasses is a nose 
bridge, to which each of the glasses is 
hinged. With this construction the usual 
chain or other connecter across the nose is 
eliminated, and the vision at that point not 
interfered with. These goggles are made 
in two sizes, large and medium, both of 
which are face-fitting. When ordering these 
a small wire is furnished by which the con- 
tour of the nose is taken, and the glasses 
are shaped to conform to the face. Not 
using a framework around the glass reduces 
the weight and increases the circuit of 
vision. The inventor of these glasses, Dr. 
C. E. Cook, has had them on the market for 
several seasons, using them for shooting and 
hunting purposes. The sweeping curve of 
the lens conforms to the natural outline of 
the eye, so that the pupil of the eye is in 
the center of the lens. 
Perfection Battery Charger 

The Economy Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
has announced its Perfection battery- 
charger, which, in brief, is a generator of 
electricity designed along the magneto style. 
The magnets are of horseshoe type. The 
armature has a laminated core and carries 
a winding of insulated wire. An automatic 
cut-out is furnished which opens the external | 
circuit to prevent discharge of the battery 
by short-circuiting it through the charger 
when idle, or’should the charger not be up 
to the proper generating speed. Owing to 
this cut-out arrangement it is claimed it is 
not possible to injure the battery. The 
armature is carried on phosphor bronze bear- 
ings and may be driven in either direction. 
This charger is 414 inches wide, 10% 
inches long and 6% inches high. On. the 
armature shaft is a friction wheel by which 
it may be driven from the flywheel. 
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ORTAGE Road Nearly Ready—The 
P state portage road from Big Eddy to 
the Dalles, Ore., is nearing completion, 
$70,000 having keen expended on this 
highway. 

Quincy Holds an Election—Officers have 
been elected as follows by the Quincy 
Automobile Club of Quincy, Ill.: George 
Stahl, president; Henry Fosgate, secre- 
tary; Charles Nichols, treasurer, and 
Henry Dayton, Bert Plank and Frank 
Fisher, vice-presidents, 

Washington’s Good Roads—Fifty thou- 


sand miles,'or more than one-fifth of the- 


total railroad mileage in the United States, 
is the aggregate length of the county 
roads in the state of Washington, accord- 
ing to J. C. Lawrence, president of the 
State Good Roads Association. 

Long Tour in Hudson—Coe D. Smith 
and his wife have just completed a tour 
from New York city to Tampa, Fla., in a 
Hudson car, traveling 1,650 miles over 
mountains and through swamps, making 
the entire distance with only two punc- 
tures and not a bit of mechanical trouble. 
Mr. Smith is 65 years of age. 

New Way to Make Roads—The Oregon 
Good Roads Association is considering a 
new plan for road-building. The rock 
bottoms of the old highways are being 
smoothed over, then crushed rock is added 
and over this crude oil is poured and fin- 
ished with a screening of oil and fine 
erushed rock. This is rolled down hard, 
the oil permeating the crushed rock and 
binding the surface together, keeping it 
from slipping and preventing dust. 

Road Fame for Maxwell—On a wager 
that he could drive his car from Philadel- 
phia to Johnstown and return, R. M. 
Brown, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., earned the dis- 
tinction of being the first to take a motur 
car across the Alleghenies in March. At 
the top of the Allegheny mountains snow 
drifts 10 feet high were encountered and 
in many instances traction was secured by 
placing numerous tree stumps on the road 
after digging through the drifts and in 
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plowing through mud axle deep. Mr. Brown 
did not encounter a single mishap and did 
not raise the hood once during the entire 
trip to make an adjustment. 

New Kentucky Law—The Kentucky 
legislature have enacted a state license 
law which gives reciprocity to the motor- 
ists of other states which have complied 
with their own law. Heretofore when 
motoring in the Blue Grass state, owners 
have been compelled to take out licenses 
within every municipality they happened 
to ke. 


Dates Do Not Suit Columbus—The racing 
committee of the Columbus Automobile 
Club of Columbus, O., has taken up the 
question of holding a meet some time dur- 
ing the summer in Columbus. The tenta- 
tive dates given the Columbus club by the 
A. A. A. were not satisfactory and cor- 
respondence is now being carried on to 
get more satisfactory dates. 

Guthrie Center Club—The Guthrie Cen- 
ter Automobile Club of Guthrie Center, 
Ia., has organized with these officers: 
President, E. L. Bower; vice-president, T. 
J. Foster; secretary, C. H. Fryor; treas- 
urer, C. T. Harney. The club will send a 
delegation to the Des Moines meeting to 
endeavor to have run through Guthrie Cen- 
ter the river road which is being advo- 
cated. | 


Praise for Motor Fire Wagons—Mayor 
Marshall of Columbus, O., has vetoed an 
ordinance adopted by the city council to 
build a regulation fire engine house in the 
Hill Top district. In his veto he said: 
‘Fire chiefs all over the country are 
unanimously in favor of motor fire ap- 
paratus. They say that under all condi- 
tions the motor apparatus is more reliable 
than horse-drawn apparatus, that it can 
travel through deeper mud, plow through 
deeper snow, and go up a steeper hill than 


R. M. Brown, WHO Drove MAxwELt OVER THE ALLEGHENIES 


horses can draw such heavy vehicles; tha 
it gets to a fire much more rapidly an. 
that the saving in cost and maintenance 
will equal its cost in a few years.’’ 


New York Contests—The Motor Contes‘ 
Association of New York announces a 
2-day reliability run for May 10-11 which 
will take the place of the 3-day tour 
around New Jersey. The Motor Contest 
Association is considering running a 2-day 
road carnival at Riverhead, Long Island, 
on June 24 and 25, 

Cheyenne Wants Racing—The Cheyenne 
Motor Club at Cheyenne, Wyo., at a recent 
meeting took up plans for reviving motor 
racing. The meet of last August was a 
big suecess and the club believes it should 
be made an annual event. The club de- 
clared for improvement of roads and will 
support any movement along this line. 

Members for Buffalo Club—Seventy-five 
new members have just been accepted by 
the membership committee of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Buffalo. According to 
present plans an effort will be made to 
raise the total membership, now 1,899, up 
to more than 2,000 by May 1. Several of 
the main roads out of Buffalo will be 
closed for repairs this summer. As fast 
as these roads are closed the club will post 
road signs showing the necessary detours. 


Hazardous Trip—From Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., to San Francisco on a pleasure 
jaunt, through the bottomless mud of 
Louisiana—plowing through the swamps 
which no other motor car had ever crossed 
—lost in the Arizona and New Mexico 
deserts, into Old Mexico and up the coast 
—that’s the remarkable trip just com- 
pleted by Walter H. Hanson and his wife 
in a 30-60 horsepower Stearns touring car. 
At Phoenix, Hanson was warned not to 
attempt to cross the desert at this season 
of the year. On the first day out both 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanson were charmed with 
the desert. They fared well until reach- 
ing Ehrenburg, on the Colorado river. 
Here some delay was occasioned by the 
Indians, who were not prepared to ferry 
the motorists over the river. Luckily for 
the Hansons the car was well stocked with 
provisions, for there is only enough at 
Ehrenburg for the few Indians who spend 
the winter there. Then came along a big 
sandstorm and for a day and a night the 
tourists were lost on the desert somewhere 
between Ehrenburg and Chuckawalla. The 
wind tore the flaps from the side of the 
machine and sand penetrated every part 
of the mechanism. Using the big ca 48 
a wind break, the tourists went into «:mp 
without knowing where they were. Ii \vas 
impossible to see further. On the fo ow 
ing morning the storm had abated « fi- 
ciently to allow the tourists to go on. She 
ear, however, was driven far out of the 
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regular track and it was not until dark 
that Mecca was reached with less than % 
gallon of gasoline in the tank. At present 
the Hansons are touring in California be- 
fore leaving for the east. 


Club Buying Chief a Car—A recom- 
mendation has been sent to the common 
council of Buffalo recommending that a 
motor ear be purchased for the chief of 
police by the Buffalo Automobile Club. 
Heretofore the police department has de- 
pended upon the club to furnish a car in 
a case of emergency. 

Portlanders Make Plans—Preparations 
are being laid for one of the busiest years 
that the Portland Automobile Club of 
Portland, Ore., has ever had. The plans 
laid by the club include the building of a 
new club house, the holding of the annual 
road races in June, the Lombard tour 
shortly after, the increasing of the club 
membership from the present 500 to 1,000 
if possible, and the establishment of a 
permanent office. 

Non-Motor Stop Run—In a 24 hour non- 
motor stop test in Omaha a Moon ear, 
handled by the Sweet-Edwards Co., ran 
for 23 hours and 15 minutes, covering 479 
miles, when a tire blew out. Up to that 
time the car had been running continu- 
ously. Most of the time was spent on the 
down town streets, an average speed of 
20.8 miles per hour being maintained. 
Thirty gallons of gasoline were consumed, 
an average of 15.9 miles per gallon, and 
6 quarts of oil, an average of 79.8 miles 
per quart. 

Otoe Club Formed—The Otoe County 
Motor Club has been organized at Ne- 
braska City, Neb., with these officers: 
President, R, A. Duff; vice-president, John 
Markel; treasurer, Harry Rolfe; directors, 
Ed West, Dunbar; F. J. Coddingson, Syra- 
euse; C. A. Sweet, Jr., Palmyra; Herman 
Hauptmann, Julian; Roy Marshall, Doug- 
las; E. A. Duff and Bert Smalley, Ne- 
braska City. The principal object of the 
club is the promotion of good roads. The 
club will have an endurance run in July 
for the Duff trophy. 


Stopping the Scorchers—Officials of 
Hy.\ttsville, Md., have put the ban on 
motor ear speeding, with the result that 
many motorists have been arrested the 
pas week and fined from $5 to $10 and 
cosi-. For some time the speeding of 
mot rists has made the town almost un- 
inh: bitable by the dust raised. Finally, 
the nayor and common council passed sev- 
era! orders and regulations relative to 
Spe ling through the town and on the 
Bla cnsburg pike. Officers have been 
plac d along the routes in citizens’ clothes 
and whenever they see motorists coming 
at a rapid rate they wave a red flag. The 
drivers of the machines, thinking that they 
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are about to go over a precipice, or are 
in some other danger, come to a sudden 
stop. They are then placed under arrest 
and taken to the lockup. The speed limit 
is 12 miles an hour. 

Club at Menard—The Menard County 
Automobile Club, at a meeting held in 
Petersburg, Ill., elected the following offi- 
cials: President, E. E. Brass; vice-presi- 
dent, I. R. Abbott; secretary, J. Colby 
Beekman, and trasurer, G. E. Nelson. 


Owners Contributing—Each of the 500 
owners of Wichita, Kas., will contribute 
$10 to furnish funds to build 3 miles of 
improved road extending into the country 
west on Douglas avenue. This will be the 
first piece of improved road in the county. 
Mayor C. E. Davidson is at the head of 
the movement to improve the highways 
near Wichita. 

Big March for Ohio—Reports for the 
month of March show that 5,842 owners 
secured licenses, paying in $28,708. Manu- 
facturers and dealers to the number of 108 
registered, ‘while 700 chauffeurs secured 
licenses. The total revenue of the depart- 
ment was $31,660. The department has 
now issued 17,500 licenses since the first 
of the year. March of this year was the 
best month in the history of the depart- 
ment. 


Doctors Are Privileged—Physicians now 
have the right of way with their motor 
cars on all the thoroughfares of Balti- 
more, the same as fire apparatus, police 
patrols and ambulances, They are allowed 
to speed to sick bed calls, to the aid of 
injured workmen and the like without be- 
ing halted by the police, while street cars 
and wagons must make room for them. 
In order to distinguish a doctor’s car from 
those of other individuals, the police de- 
partment has provided each physician with 
a sign about 5 inches square, bearing a 
red cross on a white field. These signs 
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are put in a conspicuous place on the 
front of the machine and to the left. 


Law Not Enforced—L. A. Alcock, attor- 
ney for the state highway department of 
Ohio, declares that if the Wertz road law 
was enforced in the Buckeye state the 
revenue for the improvement of roads 
would be increased $3,000,000. The Wertz 
law provides that men between the ages 
of 21 and 55 must give 2 days’ work an- 
nually for the improvement of roads or 
pay $3 for the work. 


Spokane Show Profitable—While the at- 
tendance at the first show held in Spokane, 
Wash., during the past week was not as 
large as had been anticipated, the show 
contained its reward for the dealers and 
exhibitors, all of whom sold machines as 
a direct result. The show this year was 
a private enterprise. Plans are now afoot 
for the holding of the show next year 
under the auspices of the Spokane Auto- 


‘mobile Dealers’ Association. 


Famous Driver Killed—Hubert LeBlon, 
who drove a Thomas in the 1906 Vander- 
bilt cup race, running second to Tracy in 
the eliminating trial and finishing eighth 
in the final, was killed last Saturday, when 
an aeroplane in which he was making a 
flight dashed into a pile of rocks at San 
Sebastian, Spain. LeBlon was circling the 
royal palace and had reached a height of 
140 feet when he had engine trouble. He 
tried to glide back to the starting shed, 
but the aeroplane turned on him and 
dropped onto the rocks. 


Home for Buffalo Club—The board of di- 
rectors of the Automobile Club of Buffalo 
has appointed the following committee to 
arrange for the new club house that is to 
be built for the club: Charles Clifton, 
chairman; E. R. Thomas, E. H. Butler, 
Donald McKay and M. M. Wall. The com- 
mittee has been given power to act. It 
will buy a site that has been selected about 
15 miles from Buffalo and supervise the 
erection of a suitable club house, which 
should be completed by July 4. About 
$30,000 will be expended. The site is 120 
acres in area. 
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NCREASES STOCK—The 

Tire and Rubber Co. 
amendment to its charter increasing the 
capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 


Swinehart 
has filed an 


Many Use Firestones—The Firestone 
company claims that out of 144 commer- 
cial motor vehicles exhibited at New York, 
Chicago and Boston, 43 per cent of the 
total used Firestone side-wire tires. 

M. & W. Making Millimeter Sizes—Mor- 
gan & Wright are now furnishing both 
nobby tread and plain tread tires in milli- 
meter sizes. The millimeter tires are made 
in sizes from 760 by 100 to 935. by 135. 

Igniter Company Expands—tThe Briggs & 
Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has taken 
posséssion of a large floor in a fireproof 
building at the corner of Milwaukee and 
Buffalo streets and has put in an equip- 
ment of machine tools. 


Opening in Green Bay—Green Bay, Wis., 

will have a new agency and garage con- 
' eern, Dr. W. H. Vosburgh, of Coopers- 
town, and C. F. Bonin have started the 
erection of a building near the Benin ma- 
chine shops for this purpose. The lines 
have not been closed as yet. 

Representing Kilgore—George E. Love- 
land has been appointed the representa- 
tive for the state of Pennsylvania for the 
Kilgore shock absorbers, with headquar- 
ters at 107 Reily street, Harrisburg. Mr. 
Loveland will have under him some twen- 
ty-five salesmen, distributed in different 
parts of the state for the sale and attach- 
ing of Kilgores. 

Buy Badger Rubber Plant—The Badger 
Rubber Co, of Mineral Point, Wis., which 
was thrown into bankruptcy, has been pur- 
chased at bankrupt’s sale by L. A. Ross, 
R. G. White and G. A. Graham of Mineral 
Point, for $5,765. The company is being 
reorganized as the Ross Rubber Mfg. Co. 
and will be considerably enlarged. G. A. 
Graham is general manager. 

Studebaker Policy—While no official an- 
nouncement has been made by the Stude- 
bakers, it seems to be the policy of the 
company to quietly buy out the interests 
of appointed E-M-F agents in the larger 
cities, transferring the agencies to the 
regular Studebaker branches. Such action 
has been taken in Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Louisville and Columbus, and it is said 


similar changes are planned elsewhere. 


New Franklin Machinery—Three pieces 
of machinery which in the aggregate will 
weigh many tons are to be added to the 
equipment of the factory of the H, H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co. of Syracuse. They are 
two large presses and a pair of squaring 
shears. On account of their weight. they 
will be housed in a special building, for 
which concrete foundations. are being laid. 
The larger of the presses is 11 feet 5 
inches high and 14 feet 6 inches long, and 





it weighs about 25 tons. The other is 9 feet 2 
inches high and 8 feet 2 inches long. Both 
will be used for pressing out such body 
stampings as doors, underbodies, seat sides 
and the like. The squaring shears will 
prepare the metal for the presses. 

Bowser Men Switch—A. T. Stata has 
been transferred to Chicago to be manager 
of the office in that city for S. F. Bowser 
& Co. He will be succeeded in Minneapo- 
lis by L. P. Murray as division superin- 
tendent for the northwest district and 
W. M. Kennedy is to be manager of the 
office. 


Fire at Hartford—Fire in the garage 
of the Capitol City Auto Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., caused a loss of about $15,000 Sat- 
urday evening. The concern operates a 
number of Mitchell taxicabs. There were 
about twenty-five cars in the garage and 
by hard work these were gotten’ on to the 
street. 


Putting Up New Building—The Garage 
Equipment Co., at present located at 398 
Florida street, Milwaukee, has broken 
ground at Eleventh and National avenue, 
Milwaukee, for a new plant to cover an 
area of 150 by 150 feet, which will be 
four stories high, with a separate foundry 
building in addition, 


Angola Concern Reorganizes—The Uni- 
versal Tire Protector Co., of Angola, Ind., 
has been reorganized with a capital stock 
of $30,000, fully paid, the officers being 
S. C. Wolfe, president; E. C. Croxton, vice- 
president; J. R. Nyce, secretary, and W. 
W. Love, treasurer. <A substantial build- 
ing has been erected and a full equipment 
of suitable tools has been installed, includ- 
ing a battery of six automatic riveting 
machines, heavy punch press, forming and 
bending machines, lathes, drill press shap- 
ers, and also a sherrardizing plant to treat 
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the metal parts to prevent rusting. All 
dies are made on the premises, and also 
leather-working machinery is included. A 
large stationary gasoline engine furnishe; 
both power and current for electric light. 


General Motors’ Dividend—Announce- 
ment is made from the New York offices 
of the General Motors Co. of the declara 
tion of a dividend of 34% per cent on the 
preferred stock of that company, which 
was paid April 1. This is the third semi- 
annual dividend which has been paid on 
General Motors preferred. 


Change in Quaker Concern—The growth 
of the business of the Olds-Oakland Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has been so rapid that 
new capital has been added, and a change 
made in the personnel of the company. 
While Fred .C. Van .Derhoff still retains the 
presidency and Ward Odell continues as 
secretary, William M. Brownback of Bryn 
Mawr has been installed as vice-president 
and manager and John H. Brownback as 
treasurer. 


New Garages in Portland—Seven gar- 
ages costing between $20,000 and $100,000 
each occupied by Portland, Ore., agencies 
present a strong testimonial to the extent 
to which the motor car business has grown 
during the past 2 years. Last week no 
fewer than three new garages were 
opened, the largest being the garage of the 
White Motor Car Co., a three-story rein- 
forced concrete structure costing $100,000. 
The other garages are the Buick and the 
Auburn. The White garage is a three- 
story building covering a quarter of a 
block. The ground floor is given up to 
the salesrooms, offices and supply depart- 
ment and show room. In the basement 
space is reserved for the live storage of 
seventy-five cars. The Northwest Buick 
Co. is now occupying its new garage, which 
covers a full lot and is two stories in 
height. The Auburn Motor Car Co. is the 
third company to move into new quarters 
the past week. The garage has been hur- 
ried to completion owing to the cramped 
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quarters in which the company had been 
forced to do business. Other large gar- 
ages of recent construction in Portland 
are those of the Studebaker, H. L. Keats 
Automobile Co., Covey Motor Car Co. and 
the Barnes Automobile Co., Mitchell 
agents. 


Changes on Chicago’s Row—H. E. Hal- 
bert, handling the Grout in Chicago, has 
taken possession of the store at 1407 Mich- 
igan avenue which was vacated last week 
by the Speedwell company, which has 
moved into its new building at 2411 Mich- 
igan avenue. The Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
©0., handling commercial wagons, has 
opened at 1337 Michigan avenue. 


Barkman a Sales Manager—A. B. Bark- 
man, who has been associated with the 
Maxwell-Briscoe interests since 1906, and 
who is one of that company’s district 
managers, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Maxwell organization. Mr. 
Barkman is one of the many who gradu- 
ated into the motor industry from the 
ranks of the bicycle pioneers; he was, suc- 
eessively, manager of the Victor bicycle 
department of A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
sales manager for the Spalding bicycle, 
and secretary and treasurer of the Bridge- 
port Motor Co., before he joined the Max- 
well forces, in 1906. 


Packard Growth—The growth of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
which has been referred to time and again 
in these pages, has once more attained 
phenomenal extent, so that at present the 
floor space ‘aggregates 32.75 acres and 
affords manufacturing facilities for 5,600 
employes. Two illustrations on these pages 
show the present activity which consists 
of four-story concrete construction, which 
soon will be completed and utilized for 
the 1911 manufacturing. In 1904 the 
Packard plant consisted of little over 2 
acres of floor space—to be accurate, 98,000 
square feet. Since that time not a week 
has passed without additions being under 
way. Most of the additions will be utilized 
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for a body-building department. 
tion to these illustrated a section is being 
added to the power house, and ground 
already has been broken for other depart- 


In addi- 


ments, A large addition for the commer- 
cial manufacturing department is looked 
for. 

Quits Tires for Cars—Ralph P. Dowse, 
manager of the G & J Tire Co.’s Detroit 
branch, has resigned, having in conjunc- 
tion with L. H. Christian taken over the 
southwestern representation of the Car 
Makers’ Selling Co., and will in the future 
handle the product of the factories pro- 
ducing the Anhut, De Tamble and Cutting 
motor cars. The new company will op- 
erate from Kansas City. 

Building Truck Plant—The Schurmeier 
Motor Car Co. of Minneapolis, manufactur- 
ing the Schurmeier trucks, is planning to 
build just across the line, dividing St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, in St. Paul. The 
land and plant will cost about $65,000; 
the building will be ready in 30 days and 
in 4 months the first lot of twenty-five cars 
will be out. The Schurmeier is made in 
1, 2 and 3-ton truck sizes. 


Kisselkar Development—In order to pro- 
vide more room for the motor car factory, 
the Hartford Plow Co., a concern which 
contributed to the foundation of the Kis- 
sel Motor Car Co. of Hartford, Wis., and 
is now subsidiary to the big motor car 
manufacturer, has been sold to the David 
Bradley Mfg. Co. of Bradley, Ill. The 
machinery, stock and equipment is now 
being shipped to Bradley, Ill. All of the 
employes of the Hartford plow works will 
remain as employes of the Kissel company. 
The transaction gives the Kissel Motor 
Car Co. almost double its present floor 
space and marks the beginning of ‘ex- 
elusive production of motor cars by an 
industry established 40 years ago to pro- 
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duce farm machinery, etc. A brass and 
aluminum foundry and a drop forging 
plant are already being arranged in the 
former plow works plant. 

Handling Extra Parts—The Autoparts 
Co. of Detroit now has extra parts for de 
Luxe, Northern, Wayne and Bloomstrom 
cars, having but recently closed the de 


‘Luxe deal. 


Law Makes a Change—Fred A. Law, 
formerly superintendent of the Columbia 
Motor Car Co, has accepted-a position as 
chief engineer with the New Departure 
Co.’s motor car departnient. 


Doubles Its Space—The Vestal Motor 
Car Co., of Pittsburg, which started busi- 
ness in the Rittenhouse block: on North 


Highland avenue several months ago, is 


doubling its former quarters. 
the Stevens-Duryea. 


It handles 


Heinze Handling Trade Direct—The 
Heinze Electric Co. of Lowell, Mass., an- 
nounces a discontinuance of its agency ar- 
rangement with the Hibbard Engineering 
Co. of Detroit. Henceforth this business 
will be handled directly from the factory. 


Banquet for DelLisser—Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager Horace DeLis- 
ser, of the United States“ Motor Co, was 
the guest of honor recently at a dinner 
tendered him by branch managers, sales- 
men, and officials, of the Ajax-Grieb Rub- 
ber Co., at Delmonico’s, New York. 
Sharing the honors with Mr. DeLisser was 
William G. Grieb, who has succeeded the 
former as president of the Ajax concern, 


Country Club Opened — Philadelphia 
newspapermen and three-score Premier 
owners were the guests of the Motor Co. 
of that city last Saturday afternoon, on 
the oceasion of the opening of the Premier 
Country Club at Valley Forge. An inci- 
dent of the afternoon was the pre-prandial 
victory of the scribes over the Motor Co. 
employees on the diamond. Nearly 100 
guests sat down to luncheon at the coun- 
try club. 


Tracy’s Windshield Idea—Joseph Tracy 
has equipped his Chalmers 30 with some- 
thing radically new in the way of a wind 
and rain shield.. This shield consists of 
a rubber covering closely fitted on the 


dash and extending almost to the level of 


the eyes of the driver, being supported by 
an arch on the seats. Mr. Tracy claims 
that this wind and rain shield keeps one 
absolutely dry even in a severe rain storm, 
despite the fact that the driver is not 
covered above. The efficiency of the shield 
is said to be due to an air current created 
by the movement of the car which carries 
both wind and rain from the driver’s head. 
It is claimed that this air current has 
enough force to enable one literally to ride 
between the drops. 5; 
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Recent Incorporations 


Chicago—Lozier Sales Co., capital stock, 
$100,000; to manufacture motor cars and sup- 
lies. Incorporators, James Levy, F. C. Gil- 
ette, Eugene H. Garnett. 

Detroit, Mich.—Cass Motor Truck Co., cap- 
ital stock, $300,000. Incorporators, John I. 
Turnbull, George G. Epstein, F. W. Fergu- 
gon, Alexander M. Spater. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Electric Vehicle Co., 
capital stock, $20,000; to manufacture, repair, 
purchase, sell and deal in motor cars, parts 
and supplies, equipment, etc. Incorporators, 
W. 8. Hathway, B. EB. Stimson, E. B. Stim- 


gon. 

Connersville, Ind.—Indiana Lamp Co.,; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000; to manufacture lamps. 
Incorporators, E. W. Austed, G. W. Austed, 
A. M. Austed, H. E. Butcher and Paul Kra- 


san. 

New. York.—Boulevard Auto Co., capital 
stock $20,000, to manufacture motors, en- 

nes, motor cars, etc.. Incorporators, E. N. 
etre. W. Peters and A. Korsmeier. 
Gloversville, N. Y.—Timetest Supply Co., 
capital stock $100,000, to supply timetests_to 
motor car owners, deal in supplies, etc. In- 
corporators, J. H. Stockamore, T. Robinson 
and D. D. Lake of Gloversville. 

New York.—Triplex Engineering Corpora- 
tion, capital stock $25,000, to manufacture 
and repair motors, engines, machinery, etc.; 
mechanical and electrical a ratus and fix- 
tures. Incorporators, C. echtold, E. H. 
Bechtold. 

New York.—Interstate Motoring Associa- 
tion, capital stock $50,000, to deal in motor 
cars, motor boats, supplies and accessories, 
build and operate garages; incorporators, 
T, W. Rollins, M. Turner and H. O. Car- 
riere. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—Sterling Garage and Au- 
tomobile Co., capital stock $5,000, to deal in 
motor cars, etc. Incorporators, William J. 
Cullen, John D. Moore and William E. Mor- 


Camden, N. J.—Chester Automobile Tire 
Co., capital stock $500,000, to manufacture 
tires and wheels for motor cars, bicycles, 
carriages, etc. Incorporators, Joseph S&S. 
Swain, George M. Bryson and Wynn Arm- 
strong. 











Urbana, Ill—A new garage is under 
construction for the Illinois Motor Sales 
Co.. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Empire Auto Re- 
pair Co. will erect a modern garage 50 by 
100 at Second avenue near Cedar street. 

Waukesha, Wis.—Frederick Ahrens, su- 
perintendent of the Waukesha Motor Co., 
has resigned. He has made no plans for 
the future. 

Scranton, Pa.—The Philadelphia Con- 
struction Co. has opened a garage at 227 
and 229 Raymond court and will handle 
the Velie. 

Ralston, Neb.—Construction is under 
way for the buildings of the Rogers Motor 
Car Co. The company expects to begin the 
manufacture of its cars by May 1. 

Washington, D. C.—The Bennett-Collins 
Co. has leased the building at Four- 
teenth and 8 streets, and will carry a line 
of supplies, in addition to the Staver-Chi- 
cago. 

Washington, D. C.—The Selby Co., con- 
sisting of Ernest Selby and Roy M. Palm- 
er, has been formed to handle the Paige- 
Detroit. The company has leased the build- 
ing at Fourteenth and S streets, N. W. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Auto Trading and 
Garage Co. has been organized with Philip 
Wenchel, president; Jacob Baumann, vice- 
president; W. Howard Schweizer, general 
manager, and F. W. Lilly, treasurer. The 
company has leased the building at North 
avenue and Oak street. This will be the 
local branch for the Washington car, 
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manufactured by the Carter Motor Car 
Co. of Hyattsville, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The Maxwell-Briscoe 
Buffalo Co. will build a three-story brick 
show room. 


New Philadelphia, O.—Edward Goodwin 
is remodeling the skating rink into a 
garage which will be opened about April 1. 

Massillon, O.—The English Motor Car 
Co. has purchased the Loeffler block on 
South Erie street which will be remodeled 
into a garage. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Spencer & Dando, who 
recently secured the Philadelphia sales 
rights for the Thermoid-Lafleur tire, have 
opened salesrooms at 1409-11 Vine street. 

Pana, Ill.—The firm of Broehl & Galvin 
has dissolved, Mr. Galvin retiring. Mr. 
Broehl has taken his sons into the business 
and the firm will be known as the Pana 
Motor Car Co. 

Boise, Idaho—The Intermountain Auto- 
mobile Co., which has the Franklin agency, 
has reincorporated and increased its cap- 
ital stock, in order to keep pace with its 
growing business. 

Woodville, O—The Woodville Garage 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 by Fred H. Hartman, W. H. 
Price, Charles A. Kuhlman, William Uschel 
and J. T. Smith. 

Cleveland, O.—The Kurtzer Radiator Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to manufacture radiators and 
other accessories by Hugo P. Kurtzer, F. 
N. Dunsford, G. M. Phillips, L. D. Litzler 
and William F, Kees, 


Coshocton, O.—The Vickers Auto Car 
Co. has completed its first car which will 
be called the Vickers. Carl Vickers, pro- 
prietor of the Vickers Repair Shop, backed 
by E. H. MeMasters, of Bellaire, O., is at 
the head of the company. The demon- 
strator is a two-seated runabout with a 
four-cylinder two-cycle air-cooled engine. 


Brodhead, Wis.—H. W. Wilcox of Chi- 
cago is here to promote the establishment 
of a center of operations for the Overland 
Transfer Co., manufacturing and operating 
heavy commercial cars for use in the 
mining districts. Brodhead is near the 
great Wisconsin lead and zine mining dis- 
trict, which ranks second only to the Jop- 
lin, Mo., fields. 


Toledo, O.—Papers have been prepared 
for the incorporation of the Parcel Deliv- 
ery Van Mfg. Co. The concern will have a 
capital stock of $50,000. While the char- 
ter will be broad enough to admit of the 
making of most any kind of vehicle, the 
company will start in by manufacturing a 
three-wheeled motor tricycle delivery van. 
The incorporators are W. 8S. Thurstin, G. E. 
Seney, F. M. Smith, Amos Conn and R, D. 
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Whittlesey, but it is understood outside 
capital is backing the project. 

Hartford, Conn.—C. K. Hansen has 
moved to his new garage, 258 Main street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Kittanning Auto- 
mobile Co. of Kittanning has been incor- 
porated. Capital, $5,000. 

Athens, O.—The Athens Automobile Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 by A, T. Lawhead and others. 

Grand Rapids, Wis.—The Metzger 
Wagon Works plant is being remodeled 
into a garage and repair shop for Sam 
Rowson. 

Glenwood, Ia.—Clyde Stranahan and 
Charles Doles have bought the business 
and garage of Utterbach & Lee, of Glen- 
wood, Ia. 

Akron, O.—The Portage Motor Car Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 to operate a garage by Albert 
Buehrle and others. 

Circleville, O.—The Spangler Automobile 
Co. will soon open a garage on North Court 
street. The building will cover a half lot 
and will be two stories high. 


Omaha, Neb.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for the new Ford branch in Omaha, 
which will be built at Twentieth and Kar- 
ney streets. The Ford company will erect 
a $40,000 building. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee motor car 
men, whose names are not yet made pub- 
lic, have arranged to operate a motor 
livery service between Ripon, Wis., and 
Green Lake and the Oakwood hotel on 
Green lake. According to Ripon men, a 
twenty-passenger truck has been pur- 
chased. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Chisholm Sales Co., 
which will deal in motor cars, motor boats 
and accessories, has been incorporated. 
The capital is to be $30,000 and the com- 
pany will begin business with $10,000. 
The directors are George H. Chisholm, 
Harry L. Chisholm, Francis F. Baker and 
Elizabeth M. Nauth. 


Long Island City, L. I—The John Gal- 
vin factory on East street near Mott ave- 
nue is nearing completion. The Palmer & 
Singer factory on Second avenue is nearly 
ready for occupancy, while the big Brew- 
ster factory on the Queensboro Bridge 
plaza and the Packard factory on Thomp- 
son avenue are about half completed. 


Omaha, Neb.—The garage of the Fred- 
rickson Automobile Co. at 2046-48 Farnam 
street, which was recently refurnished and 
remodeled, was badly damaged by fire last 
Saturday morning. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. Thirty cars were in the 
garage at the time and ten of these were 
safely run out of the building. The other 
twenty were a total loss. The loss on the 
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building is estimated at about $10,000 and 
the loss on the cars at about $40,000. 


Monroe, Wis.—Douglas Brown will em- 
bark in the motor livery and agency busi- 
ness. 


Laramie, Wy0.—The Lovejoy Novelty 
Co. has added a second story to its building 
and has inereased its stock. 


Huntington, N. Y.—The North Shore 
Garage Co. is building a concrete garage 
50 by 20 without inside posts on New York 
avenue. 


Fort Worth, Texas—The Imperial Garage 
and Sales Co. has been incorporated and 
backed by prominent Dallas business men. 
The capital is $10,000. 


Racine, Wis.—James Cape, fire marshal, 
is now the possessor of a special car, a gift 
to the city of Racine from Captain Will- 
iam Mitchell Lewis, president and general 
manager of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Foss-Hughes Motor 
Co., Howard street near Centre, agent for 
the Pierce-Arrow, will move into its new 
home at 812 North Charles street, May 1. 
The new building is just being completed. 
H. J. Sturdevant is the local manager. 

Houston, Texas—H. House is erecting a 
garage at Capital avenue and Milam street 
which is nearing completion. E. E. Guth- 
rie and G. E. Coton are overhauling the 
building at San Jacinto street and Prairie 
avenue, and L. H. Burks & Son expect to 
move back into their old quarters opposit 
the Bristol hotel, 


Sheridan, Wyo.—The Buffalo-Sheridan 
Stage and Automobile Co. is planning to 
build a new headquarters and garage to 
cost about $6,000 on North Gould near 
Dow street. The building will be 50 by 
115, will be built of brick and will be one 
story high. The stockholders in the com- 
pany are Dr. H. O. Cox, Jesse Newton, 
Bert Woodside and Dr. C, E. Stevenson. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—April 11 to 16 inelus- 
ive is set aside for the show of Harris- 
burg dealers in Kelker Street hall, where 
twenty-two makes of cars will be repre- 
sented. The Harrisburg Automobile As- 
sociation has been formed, with officers: 
I. W. Dill, president; George G. McFar- 
land, first vice-president; Andrew Red- 
moud, secretary; Earl W. Cox, treasurer, 
C. ©. Crispen. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Electrolytic Prod- 
ucts Co, has been incorporated in Buffalo. 
Attorney: Frank A. Abbott is secretary 
and treasurer and a director of the new 
concern, which will manufacture motor 
cars, radiators by electricity. It is re- 
ported that the concern will erect a large 
plant near the northern city line, Buffalo, 
and the construction work will be started 
aS soon as an available site is offered. The 
capital stock of the company is $100,000 


fnnouncements-¥ 


and the directors are F. A. Abbott, Henry 
C, Steul and Joseph Porzel. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Kemper Automobile 
Co. is a new concern in Omaha which 
will handle the Everitt and the Winton. 

‘Cincinnati, O—The Western Sales 
Agency Co. has been incorporated with a 


capital of $5,000 by Max S. Goldsmith and 
others. 


Boston, Mass.—J. H. Cooper, manager of 
the Ajax Tire Co., Boston branch, for 
some years, has resigned. He is going into 
the mercantile business. 

Urbana, O.—Work on the new Stevens 
garage to be installed in the Mosgrove 
block is progressing rapidly and will be 
ready for occupancy May 1. 

Grove City, Pa.—The Hercules Specialty 
Co. is arranging to manufacture motor 
trucks. James McIntosh, a mechanical ex- 
pert, has been engaged to manage the new 
plant. 

Beloit, Wis.—The Fairbanks-..orse Mfg. 
Co., one of the largest builders of gasoline 
engines in the northwest, has built for ex- 
perimentation and demonstration a motor 
plow of 25 horsepower. 

Fresno, Cal.—The Dorris garage now 
building at K and Merced streets when 
completed will be the fourth new garage 
within the past few months in Fresno 
county. 


Seymour, Wis.—William Michelstetter is 
authority for the statement that a motor 
transfer line will be established between 
Seymour and Appleton, Wis., before the 
beginning of summer. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—F. A. Bowers, for the 
last 10 years master mechanic and designer 
of pressed steel stamping tools for the A. 
O. Smith Co. has severed his connection 
with that concern. His plans for the future 
are indefinite. 

Janesville, Wis.—The Willard-Harlow 
Mfg. Co. has elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, R. Willard; vice-president, P.° H. 
Korst; secretary, J. C. Harlow; treasurer, 
O. W. Athon. The company will manufac- 
ture spark plugs, meters, tops, canopies, 
awnings and other specialties. 

Millersville, O.—The Millersville Ma- 
chine Co. is erecting a new plant, just east 
of the old factory which will be used to 
manufacture motor cars, Recently a 25- 
horsepower runabout has been placed on 
the market. New machinery is to be 
added to the present equipment. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Willet Engine and 
Carbureter Co., which will engage in the 
manufacture of the Willet two-cycle gaso- 
line engine for motor cars and other pur- 
poses, will increase its capital stock to 
$1,000,000. The company announce that 
they will give special attention to the 
manufacture of commercial vehicles, spe- 
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Elizabeth, N. J.—Hiram L. Fink, Elmore. 

Portland, Ore.—Van Matre-Landy Auto 
Co., Baker electric. 

Portland, Ore.—Metropolitan Motor Car 
Co., Lozier. 

Portland, Ore.—Ed Hollenbeck, Lane. 

Janesville, Wis.—Park Hotel Garage, 
Cadillac. 

Janesville, Wis.—Baack, Reed & Gage 
Co., Kisselkar, E-M-F, Maxwell, Stoddard- 
Dayton, Matheson and Flanders. 

Janesville, Wis.—Sykes & Davis, Over- 


land. 
Janesville, Wis.—Ford, Blodgett & 
Holmes, Ford. 


; + alae Wis.—Merrill Iron Works, Over- 
and. 

~~ ‘pean Wis.—Calumet Auto Co., Over- 
a 


nd, 
Baraboo, Wis.—Gallman’s Garage, E-M-F, 
Flanders. 
Baraboo, Wis.—L. P. Helm, Overland. 
Sheboygan, Wis.—Wilke Garage, Reo. 
Wausau, Wis.—T. H. Jacobs, Overland. 
Lowell, Wis.—W. T. Schwartz, Badger. 
Fox Lake, Wis.—Cochrane & Son, Jack- 
son, Fuller. 
Mayville, Wis.—Mayville Auto Co., Ford. 
Watertown, Wis. — Tuschen Brothers, 
White, Waverley and Halladay. 
Omaha, Neb.—Standard Automobile Co., 


Lincoln, Neb.—J. J. Brown Auto Co., 
Parry and American Traveler. 
Sioux City, la.—Adams & McCluskey, 


-Lambert. 


wan Moines, la.—_H. W. and W. C. Bovee, 
elie. 

Des Moines, la.—Bernhard & Turner Auto- 
mobile Co., Columbus electric. 

Des Moines, la.—Brown-Williams Motor 
Car Co., Warren-Detroit. 

Des Moines, la.—Patton-Van Vliet Co., 
Abbott-Detroit. 

Des Moines, la.—Dukeheart Machinery 
Co., Everitt. 

Des Moines, la.—J. C. Heath, Pope-Hart- 
ford.and Franklin. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Taylor Distributing 
Agency, Matheson. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Warren-Detroit Motor 
Car Co. of Pennsylvania, Warren-Detroit. 








cializing the 1,000 pound delivery wagons 
at a cost not exceeding $1,400. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Williamson Gar- 
age Co. has been organized by Walter 
Williamson, Norman H. Smith & J. Bursell 
Buckelew. It will take over the Potter 
garage in Albany street. 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—F. R. Dildine has 
bought the business of Smith & Armstrong. 
The building occupied will be remodeled 
and refurnished. The Studebaker and E- 
M-F ears are handled by Mr. Dildine. 


Washington, D. C.—The Firestone-Co- 
lumbus and the Stanley steamer will be 
handled by the Columbia Sales Agencies, 
of which Elbert 8. Maloney is manager. 
The company is located at 1042 Wisconsin 
avenue, N. W. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee agency 
for the E-M-F and Flanders has been 
turned over to Studebaker Automobile Co. 
and again is housed in the Studebaker 
salesrooms, in the Colby-Abbot building. 
William F. Sanger, representative of the 
two cars, will be connected with the 
agency, which is under the management of 
C. R. Dashiell. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Eagle Mfg. Co. has 
abandoned its plan of starting the manu- 
facture of pleasure vehicles under its 
scheme of reorganization and expansion, 
but instead will produce gasoline engines 
for plowing purposes. These gasoline 
tractors will be built in four power sizes, 
as follows: 20 and 25 horsepower in two- 
cylinders; 35 and 50 horsepower in four- 
cylinders. 
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COPPER-ALUMINUM ALLOYS WITH MANGANESE 


ORSION- tests on nine different alloys 

were carried out on all the nine alloys 
in the form of bars rolled hot to 14-inch 
diameter. The results of these tests are 
given in table 12 and‘are represented graph- 
ically in Fig. 16. Owing to the similarity in 
the behaviour of all the alloys under this 
test it would be impossible to draw the tor- 
sion diagrams of the whole series on one 
figure without undue overlapping of the curves; 
this has been avoided by. displacing the zero 
of each successive curve by a constant amount 
towards the right of the diagram, but this 
displacement must be taken into account when 
reading the diagram. : 

From the table and diagrams it will be seen 
that alloy No. 9 of series is considerably the 
best as regards torsion, since it yields both 
the highest ultimate strength and the great- 
est angle of twist. This combination is cer- 
tainly remarkable, since in most groups of 
alloys the angle of twist diminishes rapidly 
as the maximum strength increases. The case 
in point is another example of the striking 
manner in which some of the alloys of the 
present series combine qualities of strength 
and ductility not usually associated in the 
same substance. Alloy No. 3 also gives very 
good results in torsion, giving 31.86 tons maxi- 
mum strength and a total angle. twist of 272 
degrees. 

The influence of the presence of manganese 
on the torsional properties of these alloys is 
still more clearly brought out in table 15, 
where the comparison of the maximum 
stresses found in tension and torsion tests 
respectively is tabulated. It will be seen that 
in the present series the ratio of the maximum 
stresses is in all cases less than unity, and 
only in the later members of the series ap- 
proaches unity. Inspection of the table at once 
brings out the fact that the presence of man- 
ganese tends to reduce the ratio in question, 
but if the attempt is made to express this in- 
fluence quantitatively no very definite result is 
obtained. The influence of increasing alumi- 
num on this ratio can be readily plotted, and a 








TABLE 15 
Specific Gravity in Grammes per Cubic 

Centimeter 

Composition Sand Chill Hot Cold 

No. Al. Mn. Cast Cast Rolled Drawn 
1....10.038 0.43 - 7.62 7.55 7.54 aa 
2....10.02 0.92 7.53 7.51 7.52 7.56 
Ss643 OBZ 1.88 7.62 7.51 7.53 7.52 
Oi. %:. ae 0.93 7.64 7.55 7.61 ea 
3 Bae 1.85 7.57 7.63 7.60 P 
6.... 8.91 2.98 7.57 7.57 7.59 7.59 
isa ee 3.78 7.52 7.63 7.56 ° 
8....:.' BO2 3.94 7.64 7.73 7.67 .. 
9.. 7.92 4.92 7.65 7.76 7.63 7.60 

TABLE 18 


Alloy No. 2. Aluminum 10.02 per cent, 
Manganese 0.99 per cent 
Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tion per tion 
Tons per Tons per cent on of area 


Condition sq. in. sq. in. 2 inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .14.00 35.76 22.5 ear 
Sand _ casting 


annealed = at 

550° =C.—1,- 

elite RS Ar 6 4 
Sand casting 

quenched at 


28.30 15.0 


Bee ies ate 13.60 31.80 18.5 
Sand casting 

aunealed at 

800° C.—1,- 

S785: Piiwss 3.20 29.16 17.0 
Sand casting 

quenched at ; 

EY Rea 13.04 41.28 6.0 ee 
Chill casting. .16.00 39.90 25 cae 
14-inch rolled 

ee Sere 17.12 38.08 26.5 32.4 
13/16-inch 

rolled bars. .23.04 42.84 22.5 33.6 
13/16-inch : 

rolled bars 

annealed = at 

550° ee 7 Be 37.40 5.0 iets 
13/16-inch 

rolled bars 

quenched at 

550° C.....20.4 39.4 16.0 ACE 


13/16-inch 
rolled bars 
annealed = at 
ae SRR 15.3 34.6 31.0 Slate 
13/16-inch 
rolled bars 
gem at 
ee: OS 2:2:>* 455 11.5 re 
13/16-inch cold- 
drawn bars..42.0 50.04 16.0 Sah 


PART IV_ 








EDITOR’8:\'NOTE—The 
fourth installment of the ninth, report . of. the 
alloys research committee of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain, which 
report was presented in fuli during the session, 
January, 1910. The authors of this report are 
Dr. W. Rosenhain and F. C. H. A. Lantsberry, 
of the National Physical Laboratory, Telling- 
ton, Eng. ; 








TABLE 12 


Torsion Tests on Nine Selected Alloys 
Maximum Load Total Twist 


BI Peas eer a 
.O ‘ompositi % S So aE Ss oF 
No. Composition g & Be 8hS Be we 
S § 2S 85 Su Se 
Aw HA O4An AZo AS 
Tons De- 
AA. Be.) 3: En. -lb. sq. in. grees 
1 10.03 0.43 0.624 3 3,226 30.24 0.55 200 
2 10.02 0.92 “ ‘ 3,186 29.30 0.56 202.5 
3 9.82 1.88 3,405 31.86 0.76 272.5 
4 9.16 0.93 3,186 29.30 0.85 307.2 
5. 9.06 1.95 3,405 31.80 0.98 352.5 
6 8.91 2.98 e ‘* 3,405 31.80 0.93 334 
7 . 9.838 3.78 a ‘* 3,226 30.24 0.71 254 
8 8.02 3.94 oe ‘* 3,405 31.80 1.41 507 
9 %.92 4,92 . ‘* 3,494 32.62 1.53 551.4 
TABLE 13 


Comparison of Maximum Stresses Found 
in Torsion and in Tension for 
Nine Selected Alloys 


Maximum 


Stressin Tons Ratio— 





" Composition per square inch Torsion, 
No. Al. Mn. Tension Torsion Tension 
1....10.03 0.43 40.28 30.24 75 
2 10.02 0.92 38.08 29.30 0.77 
Biss oe Oe 1.88 40.40 31.80 0.79 
4 . 9.16 0.93 36.28 29.30 0.81 
5.... 9.06 1.85 37.12 31.80 0.85 
6 . 8.91 2.98 38.64 31.80 0.82 
7 . 9.33 3.78 38.12 30.24 0.82 
8.1. + BB2 3.94 35.60 31.80 0.89 
O..... F:92 4.92 36.24 32.26 0.90 
TABLE 14 
Alternations Endured 

First Second Mean Mean 

No. Test Test oftwo of four 
l—a ...... 1,182 1,086 1,109 eigen’ 
D160, 708 582 645 877 
2—aA ...00. 1,250 1,232 1,241 et 
Dos taes 904 1,030 967 1,104 
3—a ...... 900 760 830 Salece 
DD on. .aeXe 1,146 926 1,036 933 
4—a ...... 772 738 755 nats 

_ DD seseee 728 724 726 741 
5—a ...... 828 698 763 are 
B ce eees 850 776 813 738 
6—a ...... 682 678 680 aes 
_ DD .neeee 776 586 681 680 
7—A ...... 848 670 759 3 satiate 

BD sscce6 698 562 630 694 
8—a ...... 456 422 439 serene 
re 456 432 444 441 
9—a ...... 416 412 414 ee 
BD: wisiwerala 398 466 432 423 
10—a ...... 206 160 183 Sdiare 
DY és.00 ss 180 180 180 181 


Professor Arnold remarks that: ‘The above 
tests were made under my standard conditions, 
viz., diameter of test-bar, %-inch; rate of al- 
ternations, 650 per minute; distance between 
zero of stress—striking line on radius of 
plunger—and plane of maximum stress—face 
of die—3 inches; deflection at zero of stress 
3g-inch each side, at maximum stress just be- 
yond elastic limit.” 


TABULATED RESULTS OF TENSILE TESTS 
OF ALLOYS RICH IN COPPER 


TABLE 17 


Alloy No. 1. Aluminum 10.03 per cent, 
Manganese 0.43 per cent 


Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tion per tion 
Tons per Tons per cent on of area 
Condition sq. in. sq. in. 2inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .14.28 33.80 24 


Chill casting..15.92 36.00 24 563 
14-inch rolled 

bars .......18.68 40.28 245 Poe 
13/16-inch 

rolled bars..19.60 39.40 31 29.2 


13/16-inch cold- 


drawn bars. .42.04 46.20 13 18.8 


following ‘is: the:™ 


reasonably uniform curve can be drawn, but 
if the effect of manganese in depressing the 
ratio below the value obtained from this curve 
for any given aluminum content be calculated 
it is found that the depression is ‘practically 
independent of the quantity of manganese 
present only varying from 0.11 to 0.14, while 
the manganese varies from about one-half to 
5 per cent. This result may not perhaps pos- 
sess much real physical significance, but it 
rather suggests that the ratio of ultimate ten- 
sile to ultimate torsional strength does not con- 
stitute so good a guide to the physical behavior 
of the materials as has been suggested. Even 
from that point of view, however, the fact that 
the ratio of torsional to tensile strength is 
less than unity in all the present alloys must 
be regarded as a favorable result. 


Dynamic Tests on Nine Alloys 


In the earlier stages of the present research 
it was the intention of the authors to carry 
out the investigation of all nine of these alloys 
to the fullest available extent, and samples of 
these .alloys were therefore sent to Professor 
J. O. Arnold at Sheffield university for the 
purpose cf being tested in the alternating 
stress machine of the metallurgical department 
at that university. These tests were carried 
out by Professor Arnoid. The specimens con- 
sisted of round bars turned from the 13/16- 
inch diameter rolled bars, two pieces approxi- 
mately 6 inches long being sent from each bar, 
the two pieces being in every case cut from 
adjacent portions of the bar. Professor Ar- 
nold’s results are given in full in table 14. It 
will be noticed that the results of individual 
tests vary somewhat widely, particularly in 
the case of alloys Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the pres- 
ent series. 

At first sight it would appear that the ex- 
planation of these variations in alternate bend- 
ing tests lay in a lack of uniformity of the 
material, but .this explanation cannot be 
adopted because it is found that the results of 
tests on closely-adjacent cross-sections differ 
more widely than those on portions of material 
which were many inches apart in the original 








TABLE 16 


Specific Gravity in Pounds per Cubic 
Foot 

Composition Chill Hot Cold 
’ Al Mn. Cast Cast Rolled Drawn 
. .10.03 0.43 476 472 472 ‘pate 
. 10.02 0.92 471 470 470 473 
.. 9.82 1.88 476 470 471 471 
. 9.16 0.93 477 472 476 to's 


"891 2:98 473 473 474 474 


192 492 477 485 477 “4% 
TABLE 19 


Alloy No. 3. Aluminnm 9.99 per cent, 
Manganese 2.01 per cent 
Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tion per tion 
Tons per Tons per cent on of area 


Condition sq. in. sq.in. 2 inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .13.2 34.44 24 eee 
Sand casting 

annealed at 

550° C.—1,- 

Gee  Bsc<re 11.00 32.15 15 ‘ 
Sand casting 

quenched at 

shh, eee 12.40 33.88 11 «ee 
Sand casting 

annealed at 

850° C.—1,- 

Ci Saar | 2 eee 13.00 40.00 12 Seid 
Sand casting 

quenched at 

Coe” re cand 18.00 41.08 5 oe 
Chill casting. .16.80 37.00 25 aed 


14-inch rolled 
a 18.20 
13/16-inch 
rolled bars. .21.40 
13/16-inch 
rolled bars 
annealed at 


40.40 35.0 31.3 
40.72 29.0 32.0 


0 ee ee 22.2 39.00 7.5 . 
13/16-inch 

rolled bars 

quenched \ at 

ae ae 19.1 42.00 25.0 see 

13/16-inch ‘ 

rolled bars 

annealed at 

a eee 14.6 35.45 26.5 
13/16-inch 

rolled bars 

quenched at 

OS Moe was 25.2 52.00 3.5 see 
13/16-inech cold- 

drawn bars.40.88 52.08 10.0 cee 
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TABLE 20 


Alloy No. 4.. Aluminum 9.16 per cent, 
Manganese 0.93 per cent 


Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tionper tion 


Tons per Tons per cent on of area 


Condition sq. in. sq. in. 2inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .11.20 30.68 46.50 “iv 
Chill casting. .13.00 33.92 46.00 
1% — rolled 

WGEE scales « By. 36.28 45.00 46.0 
1: 3/16" inch 

rolled bars. .21.24 38.24 41.50 54.0 

TABLE 21 


Alloy No. 5. Aluminum 9.06 per cent, 
Manganese 1.95 per cent 


Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tion per tion 


Tons per Tons per cent on of area 
Condition i 


sq. in. sq. in. 2inches Per ct. 

Sand casting. .10.60 31.32 40.0 wa 
Chill casting. .14.16 33.20 30.0 
14-inch rolled 

Ere 16.80 37.12 3.5 47.2 
13/16-inch 

rolled bars. .20.40 38.88 42.0 48.0 
13/16-inch cold 

drawn bars..36.88 42.32 23.5 40.8 








bars. The high degree of uniformity of the 
results obtained with these materials in all 
other tests, dynamic as well as static, further 
supports this view. 

A curious feature of these results is that-the 
present series of alloys, arranged in the order 
of their serial numbers, are also arranged in 
the approximate order of decreasing resistance 
to Professor Arnold’s test. The numerical 
order of the alloys is based approximately on 
their aluminum content, and, with the excep- 
tion of No. 3, also in the order of increasing 
manganese content. It would therefore appear 
from these tests that the effect of increasing 
manganese is to reduce the resistance of the 
alloys to this form of test, but in the case of 
the alloys containing 10 per cent of aluminum 
this only makes itself felt very slightly; in 
fact, the actual resistance of No. 1, contain- 
ing 10 per cent of aluminum and a little less 
than 0.5 per cent of manganese, is considerably 
better than the alloy containing 10 per cent 
of aluminum and no manganese, and this ap- 
plies still more to No. 2. But in the case of 
pure aluminum-copper alloys the reduction of 
aluminum from 10 per cent to 7.5 per cent 
brings about a very marked increase in the 
power of enduring alternations on the Arnold 
machine; in the present series, on the other 
hand, the reduction of aluminum to 8 per cent 
is far more than counterbalanced by the pres- 
ence of 5 per cent of manganese. - From the 
point of view of these tests, therefore, it may 
be concluded that the presence of manganese 
in proportions up to 2 per cent is an advan- 
tage to the alloys with more than 9 per cent 
of aluminum, but that in the case of alloys of 
lower aluminum content the effect of the addi- 
tion of manganese appears to be of the reverse 
nature. 

These have been determined in the sand-cast, 
chill-cast, hot-rolled and cold-drawn conditions, 
and are given in table 15, where the figures 
represent the weight of a cubic centimeter of 
the alloys in grammes, while in table 16 the 
same results are expressed in terms of pounds 
per ecubie foot. 


MOTOR AGE 


TABLE 22 


Alloy No. 6. Ahminum 8.91 per cent 
Manganese 2.98 per cent 


Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tionper tion 


Tons per Tons per cent on of area 


Condition sq. in. sq. in. 2 inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .10.80 31.60 24 
Sand casting 
annealed at 
550° C.—1,- 
Gon" Pesce. 12.97 31.24 35 
Sand casting 
—— at 
ei a's 14.40 31.80 31.5 
Ss a 2 d_ casting 
annealed at 
900° C.—1,- 
ee ew cas 10.40 27.04 49 
Sand castiag 
quenched at 
Wer Giecac a 17.20 39.38 9 
Cc hill casting. .14.80 34.40 26 
14-inch rolled 
‘bars eibsind k ot 18.04 38.64 43.5 46.0 
13/16-inch 
rolled bars. .20.00 40.00 39.0 43.6 
13/16-inch 
rolled bars 
annealed at 
560" -¢C. . «22.20 41.00 27.0 
13/16- inch 
rolled bars 
quenched at 
550° C.....20.30 51.20 39.0 
3/16-inch 
rolled bars 
annealed at 
a ae, NO 12.60 31.80 43.0 
13/16-inch 
rolled bars 
quenched at 
oe 19.90 43.70 23.0 
13/16-inch cold 
drawn bars..38.92 44.00 22.0 40.0 
TABLE 23 


Alloy No. 7: Aluminum 9.33 per cent, 
Manganese 3.78 per cent 








Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tionper tion 
Tons per Tons per cent on of area 
Condition sq. in. sq.in. 2 inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .12.24 32.12 . eos 
Chill casting. .15.14 39.58 32.0 
14-inch rolled 
ee 16.80 38.12 34.0 38.4 
13/16-inch 
rolled bars. .18.12 40.52 35.0 38.0 
15/16-inch cold 
drawn bars..40.70 43.70 21.0 34.0 
In view of the large expenditure of time 


and labor involved in carrying out complete 
dynamic and other tests on all the nine se- 
lected alloys some of whose properties have 
been described in the preceding sections, and 
also on account of the fact that these alloys 
constitute a group of somewhat similar prop- 
erties, the authors decided to confine the com- 
plete mechanical and thermal study which was 
originally contemplated to three alloys selected 
from among the nine in question. In making 
their choice of these three alloys the authors 
experienced some difficulty in arriving at a de- 
cision as to which members of the group would 
afford the most interesting results. In making 
their final decision the authors were led by the 
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TABLE 24 
,Alloy No. 8. Aluminum 8.02 per cent, 
Manganese 3.94 per cent | 


Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tion per tion 
Tons per _— per cent on of area 
Condition sq. in. .in. 2inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .11.40 2 80 D esa 
Chill casting. .13.20 33.04 50.0 es 
i > — rolied 
RE Se 16.32 35.60 49.0 56.0 
13) 16, inch . 
rolled bars. .18.72 37.44 45.0 54.0 
13/16-inch cold- 
drawn bars.34.80 39.60 35.0 55.2 
TABLE 25 


Alloy No. 9. Aluminum 7.92 per cent, 
Manganese 4. 92 per cent 


f Re- 
Yield Ultimate Elonga- duc- 
Point Stress tion per tion 


Tons per Tons per cent on of area 


Condition sq. in. sq. in. 2 inches Per ct. 
Sand casting. .11.24 28.00 30.0 re 
Chill casting. .12.38 30.40 28.0 
14-inch rolled 

TS 17.60 36.24 52.0 54.8 
13/16-inch 

rolled bars. .19.32 36.60 45.0 51.2 
13/16-inch cold- 

drawn bars.34.80 41.20 30.0 49.2 








idea that those alloys which appeared to pre- 

sent, from their tensile tests, the greatest com- 

bination of tenacity with ductility would be 

those of greatest value and interest. Alloys 

Nos. 2, 3 and 6 were accordingly chosen. 

These three alloys were subjected to the fol- 

lowing additional tests: 

1—Determination of the elastic modulus and 
limit of elasticity by means of the exten- 
someter. 

2—-Determination of the stress-strain diagram 
by an autographic apparatus attached to 
Sinch specimens. 

3—Determination of the effect of cold-drawing 
on the elastic modulus and the limit of 
elasticity. 

4—Tensile on at high temperatures—up to 
450° C. 

>-—Series of dynamic tests, including— 

a Resistance to alternating stress. 

b Resistance to repeated bending-impact. 

e The Izod test. 

d Resistance to abrasion. 

These tests were carried out by Dr. T. EB. 
Stanton on the special machines for these 
purposes in the engineering department 
of the laboratory. 

—KEffect of heat treatment on the tensile prop- 
erties of sand castings and rolled bars. 

7—-Fresh- and sea-water corrosion tests. 

41—Determination of the elastic modulus and 
limit of elasticity. These tests were carried 
out on turned specimens, 0.5 inch in diameter 
and with a parallel portion allowing of 8 
inches between gauge-marks. The extensions 
of the specimens were read with a Ewing ex- 
tensometer and readings were taken for every 
0.1 ton of actual load. The resulting elastic 
curves are plotted in Fig. 17. It will be seen 
from these curves that the departure from elas- 
tic behavior is very gradual as the limit of 
proportionality of extension to load is passed, 
yet this limit is very well defined. The elastic 
limits and elastic moduli of the three alloys in 
question are shown in next part. 


(To be continued.) 
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Carbureter Without Float—No. 952,547, 
dated March 22; to Josef Schwartz, Bay 
City, Mich.—The carbureter to which this 
patent relates, is shown in Fig. 3, and its 
advantages are its simplicity and the ab- 
sence of a float-feed mechanism. The 
gasoline enters the carbureter at the point 
A, the feed being regulated by the needle- 
valve N, which admits the fuel to the 
spraying-nozzle Z. When the motor is in 
operation and a vacuum is produced in the 
mixing-chamber M, the air inlet-valve V, 
is automatically drawn upward, and air is 
sucked in through the opening C; and 
as the valve V is raised, the needle stem 
L, which extends directly upward from 
the center of the upper side of the valve 
head, lifts the ball-valve in the spraying 
nozzle and allows the gasoline to enter 
the mixing chamber, where it is vaporized 
and drawn with the inrushing air ifito the 
inlet pipe of the motor through the open- 
ing E. An adjustable bushing B is fitted 
into the spraying-nozzle to regulate or 
limit the movement of the ball. 

Flexible Rear Axle—No. 952,457, dated 
March 22; to Frederick R. Martin and 
Oswald M. Shepherd, London, Eng.— 
The motor vehicle to which this patent 
relates is unique in that it has both a 
dead and a live axle at the steering end 
of the car; and the motor is flexibly at- 
tached to the frame of the chassis. With 
this construction, four-wheel drive and 
four-wheel steering is possible. An end 
view of the chassis is shown in Fig. 1. 
The frame F is supported through springs 
of a conventional type, on the solid or 
dead axle G, which rests on the wheels 
through pivotal steering knuckles at either 
end. The live axle is rigidly attached 
directly to the frame of the car through 
the bracket K, and consists of a driving 
and compensating mechanism securely held 
between the forks of the bracket K, and 
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lig. 1—FLEXIBLE REAR AXLE 
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Fig. 2—CONVERTIBLE Moror Car Bopy 


flexible shaft-connections to the wheels. 
As illustrated, the power from the motor, 
after passing through the change gear 
mechanism, is transmitted by chain to the 
large gear in the center of the driving 
axle, then to the wheels through the drive 
shafts R, which have universal joints 
A and B, at both ends. 

Converting Cylinder Into Pump—wNo. 
952,799, dated March 22; to Louis Galli, 
New York, N. Y.—This patent covers a 
means of temporarily changing one of the 
cylinders of a motor having a plurality of 
cylinders into an air pump to supply com- 
pressed air for use about the car or other 
wise. This means, as illustrated in Fig. 5, 
consists of a device which screws in one of 
the cylinder plugs, and a method of hing- 
ing the adjustable portions of the pushi- 
rods so that they may be turned out of en- 
gagement with the ends of the valve-stems, 
rendering the inlet and exhaust valves of 
said cylinder inoperative. The device in 
the cylinder plug has a shut-off valve C, 


rn 


a ball-check air-inlet valve E, and a com- 
pressed air outlet valve F, which is also 
of the ball-check type. In operation, air 
is drawn in at D, on every down stroke of 
the piston P, and forced out at F on every 
up stroke; both push-rods being arranged 
as that shown at A. 

Friction and Positive Clutch—No. 952, 
535, dated March 22; to Allen Loomis, De- 
troit, Mich—This patent relates to a 
clutch mechanism which as shown in Fig. 
4, comprises: a driving shaft to which the 
flywheel L is rigidly secured; a elutch- 
casing D bolted to said flywheel; a hub A 
loosely mounted upon the other shaft, two 
series of interleaved friction disks, one 
series being interlocked with the casing D 
and the other with the hub; a member E 
sliding upon said hub and adapted both 
to close the casing and to clamp the fric- 
tion disks; and a positive clutch-member F 
mounted on the driven shaft and adapted 
to engage the friction-clutch member E. 

Convertible Motor Car Body—No. 952, 
575, dated March 22; to Ransom E. Olds, 
Lansing, Mich.—This patent relates to a 
regular two-seated runabout body, with a 
rear deck having a portion of it converti- 
ble into a rumble seat, as illustrated in 
Fig. 2. The rear deck of this body is 
formed with a hinged seat section S, com- 
prising an intermediate portion of the top 
and portions of the sides adjacent to the 
ends of the intermediate portion. A sup- 
porting rail is provided on the back end 
of the top of the deck, the standards of 
which have spherical enlargements which 
register with cup-shaped bearings in the 
seat section. To convert the car into a 
regular two-seater, one has but to fold the 
back rest B forward onto the seat por- 
tion, then the seat portion forward closing 
the rear deck, the sides of the seat portion 
filling the recesses C in the sides of the 
deck, completely closing the deck. 
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Fic. 3—CARBURETER WITHOUT FLOAT 


Fig. 4—FRICTION AND POSITIVE CLUTCH 


Fig. 5—CONVERTING CYLINDER INTO PUP 
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